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THE REPRESENTATIVE 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 
By the Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., 
LL.D. 6s. The last work of the great Scottish 
preacher and completing the wonderful gallery of 
Bible portraits which will be for ever associated 
with Dr. Matheson’s name. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
MEDIAZVAL PEOPLES. From 


the Dawn of the Christian Era to the Fall of Con- 
staotinople. With Maps, 12s. A compasion 
volume to Dr. ROBINSON SOUTTAR'’S “A 
Short History of Ancient Peoples.” 


IN DEFENCE: A Plea for the Faith. 
By SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B., LL.D. 
5s. Inan age that has seen not only a revival of 
some venerable superstitions, but the rise of many 
new-fangled superstitions of various kinds, genuine 
scepticism, says the author, is an ally to faith, and, 
writing from this standpoint, destructive criticism is 
in the main his method. 


SCENES FROM MY LIFE. 
By the Rev. JAMES FLANAGAN, M.A. 35. 6d. 
net. A large illustration of the saying that ‘‘truth is 
stranger than fiction.”” A book full of living interest, 
and one which every preacher, public speaker, and 
Christian worker would do well to read. 


MY KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
By PETER ROSEGGER. 6s. In which the 
author of “‘I.N.R.I.: a Prisoner's Story of the 
Cross” describes his deep and earnest convictions 
concerning the many old problems of the various 
re'igious movements of to-day. 


QUIET TALKS ON PER- 
SONAL PROBLEMS. 3Bys.D. 


GORDON. 2s. 6d. net. The second of a new series 
of the famous ‘‘ Quiet Talks,” and dealing with 
some of the most vital personal problems—Sin, 
Doubt, Ambition, Se!f-Mastery, Pain, Guidance, 
the Church, Questioned Things. 


THE BOOK OF CRAFTS 
AND CHARACTER, 6s. Mr. 


WALTER RAYMOND has proved himself a 
master of the wisdom that dwells in woods and 
meadows and in the hearts of Somersetshire 
peasants. 


THE NEW KNOWLEDGE. 
By Prof. ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN. 
Sixth Edition. 6s. net. The marvels of science 
are here revealed to the non-scientific in a manner so 
clear that readers endorse the Atheneum’s verdict : 
‘* This is the best work of its kind ever written.” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 


THE MAN OF THE WORLD, 
6s., in which ANTONIO FOGAZZARO depicts 
the earlier life of ‘‘The Saint,” the hero of the 
novel that marks an epoch in human history. 


NEARLY FIVE MILLION. sy 
W. PETT RIDGE. 5s. ‘“ Every page is excel- 
lent, and the only thing necessary for the reviewer 
to do is to heartily recommend it as a certain cure 
for the ‘blues’ on a grey day, and an additional 
joy when the sun is shining.”—Daily Express. 


A SHEPHERD OF THE 


STARS. By FRANCES CAMPBELL. 6s. 
** For settiog and colour Mrs. Campbell takes us 
to Morocco, and the experiemces of those two 
bewi'dering, delightful maidens, Pickle (17) and 
Felicia (18), are of a piece with the same author's 
delightful ‘ Dearlove.’”—Zimes, 


RUNNING WATER. Third Edition. 
6s. A. E. W. MASON’S immensely successful 
novel of the Alps. 


THE MYSTERY. sy sTEWaART 
EDWARD WHITE and SAMUEL HOPKINS 
ADAMS. 6s. The best mystery story since 
Stevenson's ‘ Treasure Island.” 


THE GREAT PLOT. 6s. The iatest 
novel by WILLIAM LE QUEUX, the master 
of sensational fiction. 


THE GIFT. By s. MACNAUGHTAN. 


6s. A delicate and poetic story by the author 
of “The Expensive Miss Du Cane” and “A 
Lame Dog’s Diary.” 


THE BOOK OF THE OPEN 


AIR. A book to gladden the heart and 


dellght the eye of all lovers of Nature. Complete in 
12 monthly parts, with 50 Illustrations in Colour. 
Price 1s. net each. Parts I. and II. now ready. 


THE NATURE AND ORIGIN 


OF LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF NEW 
KNOWLEDGE. 6s. net. Prof. LE DANTEC’S 
brilliant contribution to the “New Kaowledge” 
Series. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WINDOVER'_ TALES. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 


Author of “ Under the White Cockade,” “A Bachelor in 
Arcady,” &c. 
*,* As the title suggests, the tales are those of the author's own North 
Country. The sob and the glee of the wind alike blow through the book, 
and the clean, strong scent of the uplands moves across the pages. 


LONEWOOD CORNER: 


A Countryman’'s Horizons. 


By JOHN HALSHAM, Author of “ Idlehurst.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just published. 


BESIDE STILL WATERS 


By A. C. BENSON. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
MorninG Post.—“ This is a book to be read, not only for its incidental 
beauties, but also for a very striking picture of the beauty of refinement, 
both moral and spiritual.” 


THE PAPERS OF A_ PARIAH. 


By the Rev. FATHER HUGH BENSON, Author of “The Light 
Invisible,” *‘ Richard Raynal, Solitary,” &c. Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 
Dairy Curonicie.—‘‘ The whole book, no matter what our individual aspect 
may be, is profoundly interesting, and intellectually refreshing.” 


THE LETTERS OF ONE: a Study 
in Limitations. By CHARLES HARE PLUNKETT. 5s. net. 
Mancuester Guarpian.—‘‘A careful, delicate, and subtle portrait of one who 
has renounced his lady for his literary art...... It is a consistent and successful 
study of temperament.” 


LETTERS OF A_ BETROTHED, 


1804-1813. DURING THE GERMAN WAR OF LIBERATION. 
By the Baroness EDITH VON CRAMM. Translated by LEONARD 
HUXLEY. With 2 Portraits, large post 8vo, 5s. net. [May Sth, 


THE ART OF NAVAL WARFARE : 
Introductory Observations. By Admiral Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, 
G.C.B. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. [Early in May. 

THE 


NEW PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY: 


a Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. By W. A. 
SHENSTONE, F.RB.S., Senior Science Master in Clifton College, Author of 
*“*The Life and Work of Justus von Liebig,” &. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





net. 
Worup’s Wors.—“ Few busy men will rise from a perusal of Mr, Shenstone’s 
interesting pages without a sense of indebtedness to him.” 





Six-Shilling Novels. 
POISON ISLAND. By A. T. Quitier- 


COUCH (“Q”). 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Srgcrator.—‘‘ Poison Island’ is a first-rate entertainment, and leaves us 
with our admiration unimpaired for the fantastic and intrepid invention of 
the beneficent ‘Q.’” 


THE ULTRAMARINES: a Story of 


Colonial Life. By ‘‘COLONEL A.” 
Ovt.Loox.—“ A well-devised and carefully developed plot......The characters 
are real and well differentiated, and the whole story has a genuine and 
distinctive kind of interest.” 


THE PRINCE’S VALET. 
BARNETT. 
Scorsman.—‘‘ Mr. Barnett 


By JouHN 


ints a portrait of Prince Charles Edward 


which fits in with the réle of a hero of romance. The reader will find plenty 
of entertainment in these picturesque pages.” 

Ld 
FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. 


ANSTRUTHER: Being the Letters of an Independent 
Woman. by the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
[On May 8th. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MAY. Price Qne §Shilling. CONTENTS: 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR.| BOYS AND BIRDS. By Horace G. 
ANSTRUTHER. Letters LIX.- HuTCHINSON. 

LXIIL. By the Author of “Eliza-| THE GROWTH OF A MILITARY 
avieit ” CHINA. an, Major 
LARENCE DaLkYMPLE Bruce. 
a ee ee ee THE RISE OF INSURANCE. By 
Woops. HartTLey WITHERS. 

THE ROMANCE OF A _ BOOK- 

THE PROBLEM OF THE FLYING) SELLER. By Karuarine Tray. 
MACHINE. _ By Professor G. H./ A GREAT DARWINIAN AND HIS 
Bryay, F.B.S. FRIENDS. By Leonarp Hvuxter. 
THE COUNTESS OF PICPUS.| THE BROKEN ROAD. Chaps, 13-15. 
Chaps. 4-6. By Maurice HewLett. By A, E. W. Mason, M.P. 





beth and her German Garden.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8,W. 


BLACKWOODS' Books 
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2nd EDITION READY. 








RECOLLECTIONS 


AND 


IMPRESSIONS. 


By Mrs. SELLAR. Ios. 6d. net, 


MEMORIES OF 


TENNYSON FROUDE 

CARLYLE HUXLEY 

BROWNING PRINCIPAL SHAIRP and 
DE QUINCEY SOCIAL EDINBURGH 
JOWETT HERBERT SPENCER 
TURGENIEFF EDMUND LUSHINGTON 


DR. JOHN BROWN 

NORMAN MACLEOD 

DEAN STANLEY 

SIR DAVID BREWSTER 

THE FERRIERS 

SIR ALEXANDER and 
LADY GRANT 


GEORGE ELIOT 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 
LORD BOWEN 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH 
MRS. OLIPHANT 
PRINCIPAL STORY 
SIR JOHN SKELTON 


The Scotsman says :—*‘ It is a book which is alike interesting as i 
Society, a record of eminent men, and a revelation of a Tomartabion. . 
sonal)’, and it is difficult to say in which of these respects it is most ote 
ay 2 

The Morning Post says :—‘‘ The harvest of a zestful life, a i 
well-stocked someny.” piney Sante 

The Daily Telegraph “ve :—“Here is a fresh, charming, unaffected volume 
cf reminiscences, which by its very freedom from art and artifice wing its way 
at once to the sympathies of the reader...... No one will lay the volume aside 
without a sense of gratitude.” ° 





THIS DAY. 
THE GLOBULAR JOTTINGS OF 
GRISELDA. 


By E. DOUGLAS HUME. ows. net. 


SUCCESSFUL FICTION, 
3rd EDITION (20th Thousand). 
THE MYSTICS. By Karuerine Crop, 
THURSTON. 3s. 6d. 
2nd EDITION READY. 


CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. By M. Diver. 








2nd EDITION READY. = 
WHEN HALF-GODS GO. By Juss 
AINSWORTH DAVIS, 6s. 
vUST OUT. 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY. By E. M. 
FORSTER. 6s. 
JUST OUT. 


BLIND MOUTHS. By Bers Etuis. 6s. 
JUST OUT. 
PEGGOTTS ; or, The Indian Contingent. 
By MARGARET PATERSON. 6s. 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE DAFT DAYS. By Nem Munro. és. 


ROMOLA. 


Frontispiece by Byam SxHaw. 





New Volume. 
3s. 6d. net. 


New Popular 
ELIOT. 








“BLACKWOOD” 


For MAY contains 
A Subaltern of Horse.—Book I., Chaps. 1-3. 
By the Author of “ On the Heels of De Wet.” 

India : 1857-1907. Retrospect and Prospect. 
Liberty and Patriotism in America, By Cuantes Wuret 
The Last O’Hara. By ANDREW JAMES. 
Lord Randolph Churchill as I Knew Him. 

I. Fourth Party Days. 

II. Zenith and Catastrophe. By Henry W. Lucy. 
A Day’s Sport with the Turkis of Chinese Turkestan. 


By Major C. Daturmpte Brvce. 





Mrs. Sellar’s Recollections. 

The Yeomanry. By Squvapron LeEapDeER. 
Leaves from an Old Country Cricketer’s Diary.—I. 
The Daft Days.—Conelusion. By New Munro. 
Musings without Method. 

The Political Testament of a Great Empire-Builder. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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. —@——_ 
LETTERS OF LITERARY MEN.* 

Srg Toomas More was imprisoned in the Tower for denying 

the headship of the King in matters ecclesiastical in England. 

Not long before be was beheaded he wrote an affectionate 

letter to his daughter, which ended thus :—“ Written wyth a 

cole by your tender loving father, who in hys pore prayers 

forgetteth none of you all, nor your babes, nor your nurses, 
nor your good husbandes, nor your good husbandes’ shrewde 
wyves, hor your father’s shrewde wyfe neither, nor our other 
friendes. And thus fare ye hartely well for lacke of paper.” 

This quaint ending is a justification of Dr. Gairdner's remark 

that “paper was too valuable a commodity, and writing too 

ta labour, to be wasted on things irrelevant” before the 

sixteenth century. But before the end of that century things 
had completely changed. There are letters in this collection 
from Roger Ascham, Lyly, Sidney, and Spenser which show 
that letter-writing was becoming an art in England, and an 
adornment to the national literature. Bishop Hall was 
soon to publish the “first epistles” in our language. 
“Your Grace,” he writes to Prince Henry, “shall herein 
perceive a new fashion of discourse by Epistles; new to 
our language; usual to all others: and so as novelty is 
never without plea of use, more free, more familiar. 
Thus we do but talk with our friends by our pen, and express 
ourselves no whit less easily; somewhat more digestedly.” 
The author of the Epistolae Ho-Elianae, James Howell, writing 
about the same time as the Bishop, and, probably, with the 
Bishop in his mind, attacks those who in lieu of letters write 
homilies, and preach when they should epistolise. He thinks 
that the “true familiar letter” is much the best way of 
expressing one’s mind, or, as Burns said, of “ giving the bard, 
his situation and his views.’ The tongue and pen, said 
Howell, are both interpreters of the mind, but the tongue, 
“being seated in a moist, slippery place” (in udo posita), is 
the more liable to fail and falter. In this he is borne out by 
none other than John Locke, whose own letter to Lady Calverley, 
written when the “ gay philosopher” was seventy-one years of 
age, is a masterpiece of courtly banter. Locke thought that 
the art of letter-writing was so important that no one should 
advance to it till he bad acquired a “tolerable narrative style,” 
since man when he writes lays himself open to a severer 
examination of his breeding, sense, and abilities than in oral 
discourses, “‘ whose transient faults die, for the most part, with 
the sound that gives them life.” Nor should the “ true familiar 
letter” be full of scraps from old philosophers, which, as Lord 
Bolingbroke says in his letter to Swift, were the presents 
(munuscula) which the stoical fop, Seneca, used to send in every 
epistle to his friend Lucilius; nor should they be laconic, as 
Lord Chesterfield tells his much-epistolised son ; they should, 
rather, be “familiar conversations between absent friends.” 
They should be friendly and “in no systematic order,” as 
Edmund Burke tells Philip Francis; not such a “ discourse ” 
as Spenser wrote to Raleigh that from thence “he might 
gather the whole conceit” of The Faery Queene, nor such a 
“private essay” as Congreve wrote to the much-abused critic, 
John Dennis, to explain that “humour is almost of English 
growth.” Cowper “lived to write letters”: thus he writes to 
Lady Hesketh, and at the same time disavows any “ awkward 
constraint”’ in accepting money from her. ‘“ Ambition orders 
palaces,” said Horace Walpole, “ but it is Content that chats 
for a page or two over a bower.” 

Carlyle characteristically called good letters an uncounted 
handful of needles to be collected from an unmeasured 
quantity of hay, implying, no doubt, that good letters are 
gems difficult to find. Mr. Mumby has spent the spare hours 
of four years in a search for these “needles” in numerous 
tomes, and he has been particularly fortunate. There is not 
a single letter here that we should wish left out. We are not 
concerned with their literary merit. Indeed, there are only 








* Letters cf Literary Men: Move to Burns. Edited by F. A. Mumby. “ The 
London Library" Series, London; G. Routledge and Sons. (2s. 6d. 





three names in this volume whose fame entirely depends. on 
their letters,—Howell, Lord Chesterfield (who would be 
surprised to know this), and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
(By the way, does not the inclusion of her name and those 
of the Duchess of Newcastle and Elizabeth Inchbald make 
the title of the volume inexact?) The avowed object of these 
letters is to illustrate the literary history of the centuries over 
which they extend. There is no attempt at grouping them 
according to their subject-matter, and they lose none of their 
charm on that account. But the volume becomes essentially 
one to be dipped into as the spirit moves one, and not to be 
read atasitting. It is the autobiographical interest of these 
letters that appeals most to the reader. ‘“ Too often the works 
of a distinguished writer create a false impression of his 
character and personality ”; but, generally speaking, he stands 
revealed in his letters. It is there that we are most likely to 
find the personal, the human note. They bring those of great 
intellect nearer the ordinary man, who will at length see in 
them fellow-creatures. ‘ Letters may more than history 
enclose and tell their story by a more familiar way.” These 
great men write, not for posterity with affectation, but for 
the eyes of a friend with sincerity. They appear in all their 
moods, disclosing the thoughts of their hearts, revealing their 
sorrows, their temptations, and their triumphs. We are 
delighted with the unexpected, which meets us on almost 
every page. We find that Pope, instead of being “ entirely 
a wicked asp of Twickenham,” has his moral character made 
beautiful by his whole-hearted devotion to his aged mother— 
“God forbid,” he writes to Swift, “that you should be as 
destitute of the social comforts of life, as I must when I lose 
my mother”; that Swift was not wholly a “tyrant satirist,” 
but was a “genial Dean of many friends’; that Boswell on 
one occasion at least told Johnson, his “ bear,” to chain his 
humour and let his kindness play; that Johnson sends his 
compliments to “ pretty loves”; that Edmund Burke has to 
confess that the miserable plight of the fallen Queen of 
France “did draw tears from him and wetted bis paper and 
may do so again.” Or we may find a flash like this from 
Goldsmith :—* Johnson has been down on a visit to a country 
parson, Dr. Taylor; and is returned to his haunts at Mrs. 
Thrale’s. Burke is a farmer, en attendant a better place; but 
visiting about too. Every soul is visiting about and merry 
but myself. And that is hard too, as I have been trying these 
three months to do something to make people laugh. There 
I have been strolling about the hedges, studying jests with the 
most tragical countenance.” 

This literary treasure-house is divided into four parts. The 
first holds the riches of the period from Sir Thomas More to 
Ben Jonson,—“ Brave Ben,” as Izaak Walton calls him. 
We might almost call it the ‘Mermaid Tavern’ part, because 
nearly all the writers included in it were members of the 
gay company which used to attend the convivial meetings 
instituted by Sir Walter Raleigh at the ‘Mermaid.’ Donne, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, and Ben Jonson are among that number. 
The second part includes the polite-letter writing of the 
Caroline period. John Evelyn, the founder of the Royal 
Society, in one of his letters to his friend “the discursive 
Samuel Pepys,” the friend of the “melancholy” Cowley, 
described it as a “diffusive age, greedy of intelligence and 
public affairs.” (We wish we had space to show how men like 
Sidney, Pepys, Locke, and Sir Thomas Browne tried to stimu- 
late their friends, or their sons, as the case may be, to “ active 
loyalty ” and an interest in “ public affairs.”) The most typical 
letter of the “ polite” period is that of Sir John Suckling toa 
nobleman. It has been described as a “ perfect specimen of 
finished courtliness.” It begins: “ Your humble servant had 
the honour to receive from your hand a letter, and had the 
grace upon the sight of it to blush,”—a beginning which would 
ill suit the “hurried scrawls” of modern days! The third 
part is concerned with the Augustan Age and the novelists. 
The “ discreditable squabbles ” of the “ lesser lights and fry of 
Grub Street” have caused this age to be called “an age of 
unbridled slander.” But the letters here given show that the 
lives of our great writers, like the lives of our great politicians, 
were remarkably free from disagreeable personal hatreds, 
“The obtaining the love of valuable men is the happiest end I 
know in life,” wrote Pope to Swift; and, further on, he 
significantly quotes from himself, as an explanation of his 
Dunciad— 





“ That each bad author is as bad a friend!” 
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The journalistic truce between Defoe and Dyer is worth 
mentioning in this connexion. Defoe writes to say that they 
should make an agreement to avoid personal reflections, “ and 
thus we may differ still, and yet preserve the Christian and 
the gentleman. I see no reason why I should affront a man’s 
person because I do not join with him in principle.” Horace 
Walpole explains the cause of the breaking of his friend- 
ship with Gray: “ Being a Prime Minister's son, I thought I 
could be insolent.” Steele seems to have lived under a most 
wholesome gynarchy. 

The fourth part covers a more ‘familiar period,—the second 
half of the eighteenth century. The friendships of Cowper 
and Burns, whose correspondence occupies more than half 
this section, impress once again on us how prone the literary 
men of our nation have been to contract friendships with 
sympathetic women, how strong and persistent in their letters 
is the note “of fear of their fame in the clamour of men’s 
tongues.” Bacon, however, in the depths of disgrace, rises 
above that fear when he writes: “For my name and memory, 
I leave to men’s charitable speeches and to foreign nations 
and the next ages.” Taken as a whole, too, these letters, with 
their careful and comprehensive introductory notes, tell from 
the point of view of the author the tale of the influence of 
the patron—“ that protector of the Corporation of deserving 
men in Want,” as Swift called him—in the history of English 
literature. Dr. Johnson's bitterly sarcastic letter (Mr. 
Mumby cannot justify it) to his would-be patron, Lord 
Chesterfield, did not exterminate the class. We find the best 
apology for their existence in the significant remark of Oliver 
Goldsmith to his brother Henry : “ Could a man live by it, it 
were not an unpleasant employment to be a poet.” 





THE KINGDOM OF MAN.* 

A work of interest and scientific insight was to be expected 
from Professor Ray Lankester, and in his latest book that 
expectation is fulfilled. The work is divided into three parts, 
which are respectively founded upon three previous discourses 
by Professor Lankester, the first upon his Romanes Lecture at 
Oxford in 1905, the second upon bis presidential address to 
the British Association in 1906, and the third upon an essay 
on sleeping sickness in the Quarterly Review. 

One of Professor Lankester’s main themes is the inadequacy 
of provision for scientific research which is made in this country. 
For the evolution of living organisms through the countless 
ages of the past, one thing has always been necessary. That 
thing is the adaptation of the organism to its environment. 
Darwin first showed that one of the most important factors 
in bringing about this adaptation has been the principle of 
natural selection, by means of which all organisms not adapted 
to their environment are ruthlessly destroyed. But the 
evolution of man with his marvellously complex brain has 
introduced a new factor into the process of his development, 
and in his case the law of natural selection has fallen largely 
into abeyance. No longer is the living being compelled to 
adapt itself to the natural environment, but it can modify 
the environment into adaptation with itself. Thus man is 
bringing about an ever-increasing artificiality in his environ- 
ment,—a continual movement away from primitive Nature. 
Hence arise vast problems for solution which never presented 
themselves in earlier stages. 

OF these problems, one of the most urgent is that of disease, 
comprehending the many frightful scourges which arose when 
ynan took his fate into his own hands and defied the law of 
natural selection. Professor Lankester informs us that by the 
unstinted application of means already at our command, all 
epidemic disease could be abolished within fifty years. But 
for the accomplishment of this glorious feat are needed large 
numbers of able men,—and also large sums of money, which 
alone can draw such men. When one thinks of the almost 
infinite agony and suffering which would thereby be saved, one 
would imagine that the public would pour forth money like 
water for the consummation of such anend. But neither the 
money nor the men are forthcoming. Rich people continue 
to subscribe great sums to fashionable charities without any 
investigation as to whether they are not thus doing more harm 
than good, while to assist in warding off untold tortures seems 
to have little attraction for them. And while thus callous as 





* The Kingdom of Man. By E. Ray Lankester, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.B.S. 
London; A, Constable and Co, 


[3s. 6d. net. | 





it 
to the future, we also are often strangely indifferent to 
science, our great weapon for dealing with our environment, 
What is most specially needed, then, at the present day is 
recognition of the importance and value of scientific 
research. Man is beckoned to enter upon his heritage, and take 
up the weapons which will enable him to mould his environ. 
ment according to his will. 

In the second part of the book, where Professor Lankester 
deals with the progress of science in the last quarter of a 
century, he has a story to tell which is indeed more wonderful 
than any fairy-tale. Perhaps the most striking of all the 
discoveries of this period has been that of the transmuta. 
tion of the elements, following upon the isolation of radium 
from pitchblende by the Curies. That the seventy or eighty 
known elements were in reality compounded from one and 
the same kind of ultimate matter had long been suspected by 
philosophers. But the actual transformation has now beep 
observed of uranium into radium, and of radium into helium, 
and perhaps also into lead. Thus the dream of the alchemist 
has come true. Thus also we learn that evolution is not 
confined to the one department of phenomena in connexion 
with which it has been most emphasised, but is characteristic 
of all matter, and we may surmise of all other known classes 
of phenomena. 

The conception of matter held by the modern man of 
science is indeed startling. We used to be told that the 
atom, then supposed to be the smallest particle of matter, 
bore the same proportion in size to a cricket-ball that a 
cricket-ball bears to the earth. We are now told that the 
electrons of which the atom is composed are so minute 
that to an eye of infinite power each electron within 
the atom would appear like a fly in the dome of a 
cathedral. The atoms vibrate at an inconceivable velocity ; 
the electrons within them whirl to and fro at many 
thousand miles a second; and all this aggregate of 
wonders is what we know as matter. The strides of 
science in the last twenty-five years have indeed been 
gigantic. Who could have prophesied twenty-five years ago 
that in a quarter of a century the ideas of alchemy would 
have been justified, that it would be possible to signal 
messages thousands of miles without intervening wires, that 
rays would be discovered capable of penetrating a foot of 
solid iron? And if this has been done in the past, what may 
we expect to see in the next twenty-five years ? 

In the sphere of biology Professor Lankester repudiates 
the many recent attempts at a modification of Darwin's 
doctrine. One modification, indeed, he does approve of; 
namely, the striking out from among the factors of organic 
evolution of the inheritance of functionally acquired 
modifications. From Weismann’s theory of the germ-plasm 
it is inferred by way of deduction that use-inheritance would 
be impossible. But is not such negative inference exceedingly 
dangerous and unreliable ? 

The final chapter of the book dealing with sleeping sickness 
is a very striking account of a wonderful piece of scientific 
research. This appalling disease, which in Uganda alone is 
believed to bave caused two hundred thousand deaths since 
1901, is now known to be produced by the presence in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid of a trypanosome or minute parasite, which 
finds its way into the blood through the bite of a certain 
species of tsetse-fly. The researches upon which this dis- 
covery has been founded call for the highest admiration in 
the skill and labour which they show. Indeed, if we were to 
estimate persons in this world according to the amount of the 
benefits to mankind which they confer, how greatly ought we 
to honour those whose ill-paid labour leads to the alleviation 
of an inconceivable amount of pain and distress. 

Professor Lankester is of the opinion that the organisation 
of the army of science should be the care of the State. 
Seeing how year by year the State increases the number of its 
functions, and seeing how the inevitable result of this multi- 
plication of functions will be general inefficiency in carrying 
them out, consequent upon trying to do too many things at 
once, it seems to some that the enormous importance of 
science is itself a conclusive argument against entrusting its 
welfare to the State. If the State were managed on sound 
business lines, and if those engaged in administration had 
that acquaintance with the principles of natuval science which 
their position demands, then there would be something to be 
said in favour of the State organisation of science. But these 
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“ifs” are very far from the reality ; and some who love science 
think that to ally it to the State would be to court irreparable 


disaster. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 

We cannot pretend to review the judgments which Messrs. 
Seccombe and Robertson Nicoll—the preface assigns the 
greater part of the work to Mr. Seecombe, and associates the 
name of Mr. J. H. Lobban—pass in these two volumes on 
some hundreds of British authors. It is never a very profit- 
able task to criticise criticism, and it becomes impossible 
when the range of subject is so large, when we have to 
begin with Chaucer and are taken as far as Mr. Swinburne. 
One remark we may make without reserve; the work shows 
a most praiseworthy completeness. Omissions there are, but 
we are not sure that they may not have been deliberately 
made. We do not see, for instance, the name of Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, though Henry Morley has something to say about her, 
and quite in his most broad-minded way,—Henry Morley 
himself, as «2 most industrious worker in the literary field, 
might have been mentioned. Then there is Mrs. Tighe, 
whose poem, “Cupid and Psyche,” had, and deserved, a 
considerable popularity. We miss also Green, author of 
the “Spleen,” a work which is included in Aiken's British 
Poets, and Hammond, “Tbe English Tibullus.” But a 
full account of even the best of the poetae minores would 
manifestly be impossible. Charles Churchill, however, should 
have found a place, whether for his intrinsic merit, or for his 
yelution to the literature of his time. Book IV. is devoted to 
“Satire and Essay,” and it might be urged that Churchill 
deserves mention among English satirists as much as does 
Steele, not to say Addison, among English essayists. But on 
the whole we may say that very little is missing which 
we could expect to find. Every chapter gives proof of industry 
and careful research. 

The book begins with a chapter on Caxton,—pronounced 
“Carston” or “ Cawston,” we are told, by his contemporaries. 
He is important enough to be put out of his chronological 
order. Few men have ever done so much work in so short a 
time. His life in England did not extend beyond fifteen 
years—he came over from Bruges in 1476 and died in 
1491—and he was busily employed in the production and 
reproduction of books. His days were probably given to 
supervising the labours of the printing-house—he can hardly 
have left this, as our authors seem to think, to his apprentices 
—and he must have borrowed largely from the hours due to 
sleep to accomplish his vast work of translation. The matter 
of the books thus produced is chiefly valuable to writers who 
give a modern form to mediaeval romance; but the form is of 
much more importance. As our authors remark, Caxton 
“did much, as a voluminous translator, to fix the literary 
language of England.” The first English printer thus 
disposed of, we begin in regular course with the first English 
author, for so, to speak practically, Chaucer may be described. 
That there are earlier specimens of the language called 
English is of course true, but they are curiosities for 
the philologian, not literature for the reader. The fifteen 
pages given to the “morning star of English song” 
make an excellent piece of work. The poet is judiciously 
appreciated. So, ina comparison with the setting employed by 
Boccaccio and others, it is pointed out that the Canterbury 
Tales, instead of restricting the storytellers to a company of 
friends and equals, show us “a microcosm of English society 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century.” Then there is a 
valuable account of Chaucerian criticism. In one respect, 
certainly, the poet’s versification, it has been left for writers 
of our own time to do him justice. Dryden found nothing better 
here than a “rude sweetness,” whereas there really was “an 
almost unrivalled music and mastery of words.” Out of the 
chapters that follow we would select for special praise the 
treatment of Spenser, the definition of The Faery Queene 
personages as “not so much characters as richly coloured 
figures moving to the accompaniment of delicious music in an 
atmosphere of serene remoteness from the earth,” and the 
skilful analysis of the metrical form of the great poem. 

In the Shakespeare chapter the necessarily limited space is 
employed to good purpose. Seventeen pages are a reasonable 
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proportion out of a total of little more than five hundred; but 
what are they when the criticism of more than thirty dramas, 
the poet’s biography, and the very difficult history of the text 
have to be compressed into them? Messrs. Seccombe and 
Robertson Nicoll have dealt with the problem as satisfactorily 
as could be expected. Their valuation of the plays is a well- 
considered piece of work. It is, they think, in 1594, with A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and Romeo and Juliet, that Shake- 
speare “ begins to distance all competitors,” though the great 
tragedies of the first years of the seventeenth century increase 
that distance immeasurably. Othello, they say, “is to our 
mind the greatest of all stage plays.” ‘It requires,” they 
add, “Titans as actors,” but would, if these could be found, 
be “too terrible to behold.” Did either of our authors, we 
wonder, ever see Salvini in the title-rdle? The postscript 
dealing with the text is a very valuable summary. “ Shake- 
speare First and Next Milton” is part of the heading 
of chap. 8, and the juxtaposition is justified by a careful 
valuation of Milton’s verse; for this special purpose the prose 
work may be left out of consideration. Here is an admirable 
expression of one aspect of the poet’s greatness :— 

“Milton can get more vibration out of a word than any poet 
in our language. He worked upon the foundations of verbal 
utterance, and every word with him is charged not only with its 
plain meaning and its life-history as a word, but is fraught with 
a subtle music struck from some secret chord, and freighted with 
a long chain of poetic reminiscence. In this manner is Milton’s 
style nourished with the best thought and finest expression of 
time.” 

We must own that the History of English Literature pleases 
us less when we reach our own time. In the “Tennyson” 
chapter we cannot accept the judgment that the Ballads and 
Other Poems (published in 1880) “ illustrates in a striking way 
the decay of his poetical faculty.” A poet cannot always be 
equal to himself. Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, and a 
poetical faculty that had “ decayed” could scarcely have pro- 
duced the “noble lines To Virgil,” a composition which can 
stand comparison with the poet’s very best achievements. Of 
minor notices, perhaps the least satisfactory is that of Walter 
Pater. All that the critics can find to say of that very fine 
work, Marius, is that the author “is seen struggling after an 
impossible perfection of style.” 

Something must be said of the illustrations. We cannot 
but think that portraits are the only legitimate adornment of 
this kind that a “ History of Literature” should have. In 
these volumes the list is made up with reproductions of more 
or less meritorious genre pictures. In the first volume these 
are more numerous than the portraits, which, we presume, 
were harder to find. Whatever their intrinsic beauty, they 
seem to us not to be really pertinent. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 

An Anthology of ‘Australian Verse. Edited by Bertram Stevens. 
(Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Stevens has prefaced his 
anthology by a short sketch of the rise and progress of Australjan 
poetry from which it appears that the first verse of an Australian- 
born writer published in Australia was issued in 1826 by a Mr. 
Charles Thompson, jun. From Mr. Thompson’s book, “ Wild 
Notes from the Lyre of a Native Minstrel,” the editor allows us 
no extract. Not until 1845 was any verse published worthy, in 
his judgment, of the name of poetry. Then appeared a volume of 
sonnets by Charles Harpur, which, if it contains many as good as 
the specimen quoted, must be an interesting book, for it antici- 
pates something of the manner of Mr. Bridges. A dozen years 
later a solicitor’s clerk called Henry Kendall, encouraged to write 
by his master, J. L. Michael, a friend of the Preraphaelite 
Brotherhood who had gone to dig for gold, and patronised also 
by Henry Parkes, appealed to a public in England through the 
columns of the Athenzum. There is a grace and sweetness in 
this verse that win approval even while we recognise the 
source of the inspiration :— 


**Grey winter hath gone, like a wearisome guest, 

And, behold, for repayment, 

September comes in with the wind of the West 
And the Spring in her raiment! 

The ways of the frost have been filled of the flowers, 
While the forest discovers 

Wild wings, with the halo of hyaline hours, 
And the music of lovers.” 


A stronger note is sounded in the ballads of Adam Lindsay 
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Gordon, who in 1866 published a volume called “Sea Spray and 
Smoke Drift.” In 1870, we are told, “after a series of crushing 
disappointments,” he committed suicide. Swinburne here, also, 
is the dominant influence. But one ballad quoted, “The Sick 
Stock-rider,” anticipates the manner popularised by Mr. 
Kipling :— 
‘**Twas merry ‘mid the blackwoods, when we spied the station roofs, 
To wheel the wild scrub cattle at the yard, 
With a running fire of stock whips and a fiery run of hoofs: 
Oh, the hardest day was never then too hard. 
Aye, we had a glorious gallop after ‘ Starlight’ and his gang, 
When they bolted from Sylvester's on the flat. ; 
How the sun-dried reed-beds crackled, how the flint-strewn ranges rang, 
To the strokes of ‘Mountaineer’ and ‘ Acrobat.’ 
Hard behind them in the timber, harder still across the heath, 
Close beside them through the tea-tree scrub we dash’d ; 
And the golden-tinted fern leaves, how they rustled underneath ; 
And the honeysuckle osiers, how they crash'd ! 
We led the hunt throughout, Ned, on the chestnut and the grey, 
And the troopers were three hundred yards behind, 
While we emptied our six-shooters on the bushrangers at bay, 
In the creek with stunted box-trees for a blind ;” 


and so on. Of later writers, the best known are Henry Lawson 
and A. B. Paterson. Of Mr. Paterson’s poems thirty thousand 
copies have been sold, and we can understand it, for he sings of 
the joy of the free life in lines which have the true Swinburnian 
lilt :— 


“Far to the Northward there lies a land, 

A wonderful land that the winds blow over, 

And none may fathom nor understand 
The charm it holds for the restless rover ; 

A great grey chaos—a land half made, 
Where endless space is and no life stirreth ; 

And the soul of a man will recoil afraid 
From the sphiux-like visage that Nature weareth.’ 


But, for all that,— 
” a the heavens the brown lark sings 
he songs that the strange wild land has tanght her; 
Full of thanksgiving her sweet song rings— 
How I wish I were back by the grey gulf-water.” 


Mr. Lawson has more of Kipling than of Swinburne. He sings 

of the modern spirit in Australia, and the awakening of 

patriotism :— 

“* There are boys to-day in the city slum and the home of wealth and pride 
Who’ll have one home when the storm is come, and fight for it side by side, 


Who'll hold the cliffs ’gainst the armoured hells that batter a coastal town, 
Or grimly die in a hail of shells when the walls come crashing down.” 








THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 

The Future of Russia. By Rudolf Martin. Translated from the 
German by Hulda Friedrichs. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—This little volume is by a member of the Prussian 
Statistical Bureau with great fiscal and industrial knowledge, 
who, after the Peace of Portsmouth, published a warning to 
the German holders of Russian stocks that a collapse of the 
Empire was at hand. His “ Mene, Tekel, Upharsin ” did not fall 
in vain on the Berlin Exchange, and he lately returned to 
the charge in the present book, which is full of interesting data, 
and is admirably translated. Although our author is by no 
means silent on Tsarskoé Selo, M. Stolypin, the “ Cadets,” the 
Intellectuals, and the Terrorists, for his present purpose those 
factors are, to talk Russian, nietschewo—nothing ; his business is to 
show with a plethora of figures that the hinge of the catastrophe is 
the agrarian problem. Even in the fertile “ Black Earth” districts 
the illiterate peasantry are “sunk in filth, ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and poverty,” the thirteen million farmsteads of the Empire 
being managed under conditions of absolute neglect of the 
elementary rules of agriculture, so that the yield of the Russian 
soil is less than a third of the German average. The late Duma 
insisted on a distribution among the peasants of vast tracts of 
Crown, Church, and private land. Now the transfer under com- 
pensation even of a mere half of the private land to be forcibly 
seized would cost the State £225,000,000, while the fruits of the 
soil thus surrendered by competent agriculturists to squalid, 
ignorant mujiks would shrink to a fifth of the present yield, a 
difference significant of a loss of half of the entire national wealth 
and income. Again, this change would involve the removal of 
millions of peasants from centres of relative agricultural 
civilisation to remote districts devoid of schools, traffic, 
and other aids to progress. According to our author, who has 
the rare knack of turning tangles of financial arithmetic 
into lively reading, the National Debt has now nearly reached 
the appalling figure of £1,000,000,000 sterling, requiring 
£36,750,000 per annum for interest and large yearly repayments 
of capital. The ,old standard is already in danger, the enforce- 
ment by the new Duma of the Land Bill would cost the State 
£225,000,000, and to bring the soil up to the average German 
scale of productivity would involve an expenditure of £300,000,000 
at starting. Instead of these impossibilities, there have been 
wholesale destructions of property like the ravages in the Baltic 
Provinces, and in Baku, the petroleum district, where the risings 
meant a minus of £25,000,000, the interruptions of traffic, 
accompanied by the revolutionary railway strike of several hundred 
thousand men, having further resulted in a gigantic State 








Tr, 
railway revenue deficit, Russian capital the while having beep 
rapidly leaving the country. Drawing a series of parallels 
worthy of Taine between the France of 1789 and the Russia of 
to-day, which are full of striking coincidences of personality 
and incident—eg., a parallel between Necker and Count 
Witte—Herr Martin concludes “that the Russian Empire is 
slowly but surely approaching a Reign of Terror, State bank. 
ruptcy, and dissolution.” Despite his arguments, we must demur 
to the attribution of a “ Tartar-Asiatic” character to the Russians, 
and we are not clear that the mujiks will have a Marat to demand 
“that 270,000 heads must fall so that public order may be 
restored,” or that the debates of the present Duma will be the 
preamble of “the most terrible of all peasant wars and 
Jacqueries.” The Berlin expert goes on to prove that the laya. 
streams of the new Vesuvius will spread far beyond the Empire, 
We have summarised Herr Martin’s gloomy prognostications in 
regard to Russia. But it must not be assumed that we adopt 
them as our own. His statements are remarkably like thoge 
which caused a succession of money panics in France more than a 
year ago. We must not forget, however, that Russia has always 
shown an extraordinary power of recovery, and the lessons of 
history are perhaps even more significant than the state of 
Russian finance at any particular moment, even though it should 
be as precarious as Herr Martin supposes. 








THE PASSING OF KOREA. 

The Passing of Korea. By Homer B. Hulbert, A.M., F.R.GS, 
(W. Heinemann. 16s. net.)—This book has been written with 
the avowed object of interesting the reading public in a country 
“that has been frequently maligned and seldom appreciated.” In 
so far as it is a picture of the social life of a backward people, it is 
intensely interesting ; but Mr. Hulbert is bitter when he ventures 
on politics, so much so that one feels that he should have named 
his book “The Betrayal of Korea.” He has nothing good to say 
of the Japanese. The chapters devoted to an historical survey of 
the country are admittedly a condensation of the author’s “ History 
of Korea,” and need not concern us now. Mr. Hulbert knows Korea 
and the Koreans thoroughly, and writes of both authoritatively 
and attractively. In his eyes the Koreans are by far the 
pleasantest people in the Far East to live amongst. He admits 
their failings, too,—failings which follow in the wake of ignor- 
ance everywhere. Throughout he is addressing Americans, 
especially on p. 223, where, referring to the so-called neglect of 
the petition of the Emperor of Korea by the American President, 
he says: “ When the pinch came we were the first to desert 
Korea, and that in the most contemptuous way.” And again, in 
an estimate, or rather eulogium, of the Emperor (to whom, by 
the way, the book is dedicated), after Mr. Hulbert has recounted 
how Korea made America the most-favoured nation by granting 
her the best gold mining and railway concessions, he adds: “ Yet 
we were the first to accept the outrage of November 17th, 1905, 
and push Korea over the brink.” Mr. Hulbert does not omit a 
single phase of the social life of the Koreans. They have no 
lawyers. Many witnesses aim at finding out as soon as possible 
what it is the Judge wants them to say. Only Government 
buildings may be painted. A private citizen would be arrested 
and punished severely if he painted his house or left the posts of 
his door round instead of square. This is part of the Royal 
prerogative. The Koreans have really no country roads. Even 
the roads connecting cities like Seoul and Chemulpo are but 
bridle-paths of the roughest description. If the Korean is nota 
lazy farmer, he is a hunter or trapper, or, more likely, a water- 
carrier. Quite an army of water-carriers supply Seoul with water 
from miserable “ neighbourhood wells” near which, probably in 
which, soiled clothes and vegetables are cleaned. A Korean 
hunter well describes the difference between his own antiquated 
weapon and a modern repeating-rifle (p. 275): “ Korean hunter 
meet tiger. Bang! Wreough! Dead hunter! Foreign man 
meet tiger. Bang—click—bang—click—bang! Dead Tiger!” 
Education is purely a “private affair” in Korea. The chief 
occupation of woman there is motherhood. There are no old 
maids. A woman of the upper classes may be a physician, but if 
she attempts to keep a shop, it must be a wineshop! A woman 
may be a slave, but there is not a single male slave in the whole 
of the Emperor’s dominions. The final chapter contains an 
eloquent plea that America should see that Japan’s protectorate 
should be carried out “ on internationally legal lines.” There are 
fifty or sixty photographs, most of which are excellent. 








A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. 
A History of Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Kirkup’s work has already achieved an honourable place in the 
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literature of the subject. ; Since the publication of the author § 
“Inquiry into Socialism ” in 1887, Socialism has come a stage 
nearer to the range of practical politics, and additional light on 
a subject so important, and in some respects 80 obscure, is 
heartily welcome. “The aim of the present book is twofold : to 
set forth the leading phases of the historic Socialism, and to 
attempt a criticism and interpretation of the movement as a 
whole....-+- The purely historical part of such a work is far from 
being the most difficult. ‘The real difficulty begins when we attempt 
to form a clear conception of the meaning and significance of the 
Socialistie movement, to indicate its place in history and the 
issues to which it is tending. In the concluding chapters I have 
made such an attempt. .....- To all thoughtful and discerning 
men it should now be clear that the solution of the social question 
is the great task which has been laid upon the present epoch in 
the history of the world. Socialism grew to be a very important 
question during the nineteenth century ; in all probability it will 
be the supreme question of the twentieth. No higher felicity 
can befall any man than to have thrown a real light on the 
greatest problem of his time; and to have utterly failed is no 
disgrace. In such a cause it is an honour even to have done 
efficient work as a navvy or hodman.”—(Preface, pp. v.-vi.) 
Such is the author’s own estimate of the purpose of his work, 
For the historical portion of the book we must all be 
grateful. A clear narrative with sufficient reference to original 
authorities explains the rise, progress, and aims of the movement. 
The commentary, which accompanies and concludes the history, 
will appear less satisfactory, and for reasons which are honourable 
and meritorious in the author. We question whether the spirit of 
cheerful optimism and an amiable love of compromise, which are 
the characteristics of this volume, are an adequate mental equip- 
ment for a treatment of the subject. Mr. Kirkup, adopting the 
language of Schiiffle, tells us that “the Alpha and Omega of 
Socialism is the transformation of private competing capitals into 
a united collective capital.” This is a definite and, economically 
speaking, a revolutionary conception, and it is practicable 
or it is not practicable. We agree with Mr. Kirkup that 
the ideals of Socialism are commendable, and that the 
objects of all right-thinking men are much the same. We 
believe, however, that our common ideal is more likely to be 
attained by a preservation and development of our present 
economic system, which after all we regard as inevitable. To 
shift the balance of responsibility from the individual to the 
collective community is to destroy the discipline, the growth of 
centuries, which holds society together. The twin principles of 
security of private property and freedom of exchange have not 
destroyed the altruistic motives in human conduct. On the con- 
trary, altruism is a distinguishing feature of existing civilisation. 
It has even suggested to some the short cut of Socialism. It is 
logical to accept or to reject the suggestion ; but the two systems 
are mutually destructive, and cannot be combined without result. 
ing in ruinous cross-purposes,—e.g., the collectivism of the Poor 
Law, pushed beyond what is required to avoid the extreme 
scandal of unrelieved destitution, has been fatally detrimental 
to the economic competence of masses of unskilled labour. The 
glamour of the enthusiasm of the finer spirits in the Socialist 
movement has, in our judgment, made Mr. Kirkup blind to their 
impracticable and (in so far as they are at least obstructive to 
the truer line of development) mischievous proposals. The 
defects of his qualities will, we fear, subject Mr. Kirkup to 
hostile criticism from both His deductions from the 
advanced theory of Socialism in the search for a “ purified” and 
“rational” Socialism will not give satisfaction to the Socialist, 
and in our view the search will be fruitless. Collectivism, which 
we agree is of the essence of the current propaganda of Socialism, 
analysed to its inevitable result, means the rule of the “State- 
boss.” This objection is realised by Anarchist Socialists, who se 
views, if more logical, are less current than those of their rivals, 
Somewhat strangely, Mr. Kirkup informs us (p. 247) that, 
economically, Anarchism is Collectivism, and “its Collectivism 
is common to it with the prevalent Socialism,” and on p. 243 he 
refers to Prince Kropotkin as an exponent of the doctrines of 
Socialistie Anarchism. In a recently published volume, “The 
Conquest of Bread,” Prince Kropotkin repudiates Collectivism, 
which he accuses of seeking, in the attempt to abolish capitalism, 
“to retain two institutions which are the very base of this rule— 
Representative Government and the Wages System”; in other 
words, industrial organisation under the rule of the “State- 
boss.” It is obvious, we think, that the logic is with the 
Anarchist section of the party. We confess, for ourselves, that 
we cannot understand what, under Anarchism, is to be the 
regulating and organising principle of industry. The regulating 
principle of Collectivism is intelligible enough, but when we find 


sides. 


on what tothe majority of sane men will appear adequate grounds, 
it must give occasion to pause. Mr. Kirkup does not help us to 
resolve this deadlock. 








TWO THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Epistle of Jude and the Second Epistle of Peter. 
B. Mayor. (Macmillan and Co. 14s. net.)—This volume, with 
its introduction, notes, commentary, and elaborately minute 
vocabularies, deserves a fuller appreciation than we are able to 
give it. It will be readily understood that there are none of the 
New Testament writings where questions of style, grammatical 
characteristics, and considerations of language generally, as apart 
from matter, are of greater importance than these two Epistles. 
Of late years the tendency of critical opinion has been to deny 
the Apostolic authorship of 2 Peter, and this will be materially 
strengthened by the pronouncement of a critic so conservative 
and speaking with so much authority as Professor J. B. Mayor. 
After weighing the arguments pro and con. the Petrine 
authorship most carefully—it is quite impossible to give any 
idea of the completeness with which the whole subject is 
examined—he comes to the conclusion that 2 Peter is not 
written by the author of 1 Peter. After stating the case, he 
writes :—* Taking all these things into account, I think 125 A.D. 
is about the earliest possible date for 2 Peter.” The expression 
Tas Aorras ypadds seems to mean the existence of a Canon in which 
St. Paul’s Epistles and others were included, and could hardly 
have been used by St. Peter, whose death could not have been 
later than 65 A.D. If this is so, the statement in i. 18, “ when we 
were with him in the holy mount,” raises a very serious question. 
Professor Mayor argues that it is not essentially different from 
the way in which the author of Ecclesiastes assumes the character 
of Solomon, and draws his conclusions from supposed experiences 
of the King. We must own that the argument is not quite 
satisfying. The writer of a Wisdom book believed himself to be 
doing honour to the traditional personification of human wisdom 
by assuming his name; the writer of 2 Peter seems to magnify 
himself. The Epistle to the Ephesians. By the late Brooke 
Foss Westcott, D.D. (Same publishers. 10s. 6d.)—This work was 
left in a somewhat fragmentary condition by Bishop Westcott. 
One important lacuna, as it seemed, was ultimately filled up. 
The notes on chap. 2 were missing, and it was suggested that the 
book should be published without them; happily, they were 
found between the pages of a volume which had fallen to the 
share of one of the Bishop’s sons. Much, however, has had to be 
supplied by another hand. There will be but one opinion, we are 
sure, of the way in which this has been done, and a unanimous feeling 
of gratitude to the Rev. T. M. Schulhof, who has accomplished 
the task. We do not attempt to distinguish here between the 
editor’s work and the material which the Bishop left. This has 
been carefully done by Mr. Schulhof in his preface. It will suffice 
to say that the book has been practically completed, the torso, so 
to speak, made into a finished statue. The question of author- 
ship is adequately discussed. No one who reads the Epistle in 
the original but must be struck with the difference between its 
style and that of the unquestioned Epistles. This is a difficulty ; 
but, on the other hand, the difficulty of finding another 
author is far more serious. To a critic who should concede the 
Shakespearean authorship of Macbeth and deny that of King Lear 
we might fairly object: Where will you find the second Shake- 
speare? And then there comes in another question. If it was 
written by a Disciple, where did it gain the general acceptance 
which it had? At first there would have been the recollection of 
surviving friends and Disciples, afterwards the jealous care with 
which the Apostle’s writings were guarded. The address mpds 
*Egeciovs is certainly of the greatest antiquity. On the other 
hand, the words év ’E¢écy in verse 1 have very slight authority. The 
most acceptable conjecture seems to be that in the original a 
blank was left in which the name of the church might be filled in, 
while the general title would be that of the principal church. 
Marcion called it the Epistle to the Laodiceans. Possibly he had 
seen a copy in which the name was inserted. Nothing could be 
more complete than the treatment of the language of the Epistle 
as compared with that of other New Testament documents,—for 
instance, 1 Peter and the Johannine Epistles. The patristic 
evidence is set out at length. Here considerable help has been 
found, as was natural, in Dr. Hort’s “ Prolegomena.” The annota- 
tion, which we cannot follow in detail, has all the qualities which 
we should expect to find in it. The point of the rhythmical 
structure of much of the Epistle is insisted upon. It is a 
characteristic of St. Paul’s style that on occasion he rises 
into this half-poetical prose. Such is the famous eulogium of 
Love in 1 Cor. xiii. (R.V.) An instance of it in this Epistle is to 
be seen in ii. 19-22. Mr. Way in his translation of St. Paul’s 
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it emphatically condemned by a powerful section of the party, 





Epistles has brought this out in a very informing manner. 
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RAE’S “THEORY OF CAPITAL.” 


The Sociological Theory of Capital: being a Complete Reprint of 
the New Principles of Political Economy, 1834. By John Rae, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co. 17s. net.)—Dr. Charles Whitney Mixter, the 
Professor of Political Economy at Vermont University, prefixes 
to this valuable edition of a work that has had in the past some 
considerable influence upon great economic thinkers a much- 
needed autobiographical sketch of the author. John Rae was 
born at Aberdeen on June Ist, 1796, and died at Clifton, Staten 
Island, New York, on July 14th, 1872. He sprang from the 
Scotch farming class. He was entered at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, in 1810, and took his M.A. degree in 1815. He 
studied medicine and travelled. In 1821 he emigrated to 
Canada and set up a private school at Williamstown, Ontario. 
In 1832 he gave up his school in order to devote his time 
to the writing of a treatise on political economy—the work 
here reprinted—which was issued in 1834. Shortly after this 
date he became the Head-Master of a grammar school near 
Hamilton and made a deep impression. In 1848 the trustees 
of the school, not liking Rae’s religious views, closed the institu- 
tion, despite its great success. The following year his wife died 
in very sad circumstances, and he then went to California, and 
thence to the Sandwich Islands, where eventually he became a 
District Justice. In 1871 he returned to America to live with an 
old pupil, Sir Roderick Cameron, and in this shelter from the 
world he died. There can be no manner of doubt that Rae was a 
genius of high rank, though that genius has received little popular 
The elect, however, were well aware of the merit 
His “ Political Economy” 
he seems 


recognition. 
of his extremely controversial work. 
appeared to be born dead; but in fact, though 
never to have known it, the book was in 1856 translated in 
the first series (Vol. XI.) of Ferrara’s “Biblioteca dell’ 
Economista,” and the work had very considerable influence on Mill, 
Hearn, and various modern economists. Professor Irving Fisher 
declares the treatise to be “truly a masterpiece, a book of a 
generation or a century.” Mill, who was well acquainted with 
Rae’s ideas, and corresponded with him at great length, appears 
to have been deeply influenced by his conclusions. Dr. Mixter, 
indeed, declares :—‘ On the side of pure economics it may be 
said that it was Rae, more than any other, who modified the 
Ricardian basis of Mill’s thought.” Various modern thinkers, 
moreover, have drawn on Rae at second hand through the 
media of Hearn and Mill. Rae appears to have more 
than forestalled Bihm-Bawerk in his theory of capital. Rae’s 
doctrine of invention as a general sociological principle which 
combats the vis inertiae of imitation so persistently resident in 
the being of man is in itself a rich contribution to the science 
of social economics. Increased facility in the exchange of neces- 
sary produce is also a force that opposes imitation, and is not, 
therefore, merely regulated by the quantity of labour expended. 
It is impossible here either to praise or condemn Rae’s doctrines. 
These who use his book will probably not be convinced by his 
criticism of Adam Smith; while his phrase, “the fallacies of Free 
Trade,” does not apply to Free-trade as that term is now under- 
stood. A tax on luxuries qua luxuries for the good of the State 
was the only restriction on Free-trade that he desired. For all 
utilities and necessities he claimed the fullest freedom of trade. 
It is, however, Rae’s doctrine of capital that is of ultimate 
importance, and not his views on the taxation of products. 
If Rae was a great economist, his abilities did not end in that 
sphere of investigation. His studies in geology and natural 
history and his mechanical inventions were of noticeable merit, 
while his philological investigations drew forth praise of the most 
unstinted kind from John Stuart Mill. Dr. Mixter has done work 
of a valuable type in producing this volume, for, whether Rae’s 
economic conclusions are accepted or not, they are certainly a 
most stimulating contribution to the history of economics. It is 
to be hoped that such of Rae’s work as still exists in manuscript 
will be given to the world at an early date. 








A FAUNA OF THE TAY BASIN. 

A Fauna of the Tay Basin and Strathmore. By J. A. Harvie- 
Brown, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S. (David Douglas, Edinburgh. 30s.)— 
This volume is the tenth of a series started some eighteen years 
ago by the late Mr. T. E. Buckley and the present author. At 
first they advocated “natural faunal areas” in their work, instead 
of “ political boundaries,” but they found this to be a mistake. 
Previous volumes deal with Iona and Mull, Orkney, the Outer 
Hebrides, Argyll, Moray, and Shetland. In this interesting 


one we have before us probably the most romantic district 
of Scotland. 


The basin of the Tay contains no fewer than 


ea 
completely hemmed in by the Grampians. In the descriptivg 
chapters which precede the discussion of the fauna we find 
ourselves wandering over the bleak moors of Rannoch, on the 
Drumochter Mountains, up Glen Dochart, Glen Lochy, or Glen 
Lyon, or round about that most favoured of Perthshire summer 
resorts, Crieff. Even the passes through this great watershed of 
the Tay, as Mr. Harvie-Brown remarks, are of considerable alti. 
tudes. In Glenshee, for instance, it is as high as two thousand and 
sixty feet. The traveller by the Highland Railway will recall 
another “perfect watershed” near Dalnaspidal Station fourteen 
hundred and eighty feet up, where the Perthshire waters go to 
join the Tay, and the Truim “rises small” a couple of hundred 
yards away and courses down to join the Spey in Inverness-shire 
Mr. Harvie-Brown has been fortunate in his coadjutors. First of 
all, there is the Perthshire Society of Natural Science, upon whose 
annals Mr. H. Coates writes a chapter; and secondly, numbers of 
individual naturalists, varied enough to include lairds, ministers 
doctors, postmen, and keepers. These serve to give the work per. 
sonal touches which add greatly to its interest. ‘They seem to have 
acted as scouts in all the districts, ready to watch and report upon 
“some new thing.” They have breathed into the “dry bones” of 
lists and categories at the end of the volume spirit and attractive. 
ness. As one would expect, there can be no finality about 
a subject of this kind. Even now, Mr. Harvie-Brown has 
accumulated more matter for the “boundaries” already treated, 
Though this volume is similar in scope to its predecessors, it has 
It raises the question, and discusses it in 
any 
times 


one new feature. 
somewhat involved chapter, whether species is 
“gregarious,” or merely “flighty” at of 
“whether certain birds spend all their time in the company of 
others of their species or separate at a certain season and become 
independent of one another's society.” Mr. Harvie-Brown suggests 
as a “human” reason for the shifting of breeding-grounds that 


truly 
migration; 


a stage of congestion may arise when the area hitherto sufficient 
to hold the birds may be no longer adequate. Then the birds 
“fly along the line of least resistance.” There is a pathetic 
interest in the chapter on mammals, as many of the animals 
mentioned so often in local tales seem to have become extinct. 
The wild cat is said to have died out as long ago as 1870 (p. 13), 
but it has been seen much later in one district at least of Upper 
Badenoch. Golden eagles, we are told on p. 187, have become 
very abundant. In beautiful Strathbraan, in four days, one 
hundred and thirty-six willow warblers, one hundred lapwings, 
one hundred chaffinches, forty-three cuckoos, twenty-two larks, 
and four common wrens were seen. ‘There are some very fine 
photographs, notably one of the Pass of Glen Lyon and one of 
Schiehallion from distant snowdrifts. 








THE MOTHER-TONGUE. 

Historical Study of the Mother Tongue: Introduction to 
Historical Method. By Henry Cecil Wyld, B.Litt., of Corpus 
Christi College, Professor of English Language and Philology at 
the University of Liverpool, &c. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.)—The 
last sentence in Mr. Wyld’s admirable book is a quotation from 
Aelfric’s “ Lives of the Saints.” “ We say nothing new in this 
work, for it all stood written long ago, albeit laymen did not 
know it.” To make this quotation strictly applicable, one has 
to add that Mr. Wyld has the faculty—the Athenian faculty— 
of making old things seem new, and new things seem familiar 
His book appears opportunely. It does not purport to give the 
history of our language, but “some indications of the point of 
view from which the history of a language should be studied, 
and the principal points of method in such a study.” It 
aims at “no more than to as an introduction to the 
more advanced scientific study of linguistic problems in the 
pages of first-hand authorities.” It remedies the defects of 
the usual cram books and manuals by condescending to give 
some hints and suggestions as to how certain facts concerning 
past forms of speech are arrived at, and by helping the student to 
see the actual method of the science of language,—“ giving him 
a new outlook upon linguistic phenomena.” “It is desirable,” 
says Mr. Wyld, “that students should realise that much that is 
considered ‘ vulgar’ in English is merely so by convention—for 
the reason, that is, that the polite dialect [viz., “ present-day 
polite-spoken English,” vide p. 205] has selected another form, 
but that a very large number of ‘vulgarisms’ are historically 
Again, a street-arab, 


an 


serve 


quite as ‘correct’ as the received form.” 
we are told (p. 18), who has thoroughly mastered the principles 
of his own “speech basis ”—that is, of that group of movements 
and positions of tongue, lips, jaws, &c., which occur naturally in 
his manner of speech—and who can accurately describe these, 
is a far more competent phonetician than the speaker of 4 





thousand six hundred square miles, and is almost 
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very “pure” and refined form of English who is ignorant of 
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what his sounds actually are, or of how he makesthem. “A living 


language,” like the material universe of an old philosopher, is 
«in a state of flux”; it is “a body of habits”; it can only cease 
to change when it has ceased to live,—all this the pupil must be 
made to understand. The language of conversation, the spoken 
language, has an.independent life. Its study is necessary for 
the historical study of the language and as a starting-point for 
phonetic training. The “custom of good speakers” is the only 
criterion of “good” pronunciation. Thus Lord Chesterfield is 
quoted (p. 361): “ A man of fashion takes great care to speak 
yery correctly and grammatically, and to pronounce properly— 
that is, according to the usage of the best companies.” Probably 
the most suggestive as well.as the most interesting chapter in an 
exceedingly interesting book is chap. 3 on “ ilow Language is 
Acquired and Handed on.” Is it quite safe to say, in the light 
of recent Celtic research, that “the number of Celtic loan words 
is far smaller than was originally supposed”? Some Celtic 
scholars would affirm that “the so-called sound-shifting pro- 
cesses” (p. 197) were first of all noticed by a Welshman named 
Edward Lluyd, and not by Jacob Grimm, Mr. Wyld has added 
an excellent bibliography and an equally good index. 








A FAMOUS SCOTCH CRIMINAL. 

The Trial of Deacon Brodie. Edited by William Roughead, 
Writer to the Signet. With Portraits and TI)lustrations. 
“ Notable Scottish Trials” Series. (Sweet and Maxwell. 5s. net ) 
—It was the double life of this famous Edinburgh “ cracksman” 
which is believed to have supplied kK. L. Stevenson with the idea 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. William Brodie, Deacon of the 
Wrights, member of the Edinburgh Town Council, and a cabinet- 
maker in a considerable way of business, was in his hours of ease 
a debauched and dissipated man of the town, who replenished 
his purse by systematic burglary, and had gathered round him a 
small gang of associates as worthless as himself. A cockfighter, 
and a gambler who did not disdain the use of loaded dice, he 
preserved a reputation for piety and respectability up to the 
eve of his arrest, and he maintained two irregular establish- 
ments without incurring the suspicion of his friends or allow- 
ing either of his mistresses to become aware of the existence 
of the other. He was once or twice actually recognised 
beneath his mask, but the victims preferred to doubt the 
evidence of their senses rather than accuse so good a man. 
His final exploit, the failure of which entailed his discovery, 
was an audacious attempt to rifle the old Excise Office in the 
Canongate, and Mr. Roughead suggests that had he stood his 
ground instead of absconding his character might have success- 
fully pulled him through. He was tried on August 27th, 1788, 
convicted, and duly hanged outside the Old Tolbooth on 
October Ist, perfectly calm to the last, and relieving the tedium 
of his imprisonment with snatches from the “ Beggar’s Opera.” 
He seems to have been fully alive to the dramatic side of his own 
career, and the earlier novels of the first Lord Lytton bear many 
traces of his story. The introduction and appendices, for which 
the editor is responsible, are well done, and both the portraits 
and the sketches of the wynds and closes of Old Edinburgh are 
full of interest. Braxfield presided over the trial, and with him 
were associated four puisnes who were typical alike of the strength 
and weakness of the Scotch Bench. The formidable Braxfield, 
the original Weir of Hermiston, more than met his match in Mr. 
John Clerk, afterwards Lord Eldin, who appeared for Smith, the 
other “panel” jointly indicted with Brodie. Though this was 
his first important case, Clerk completely dominated the arena, 
with doubtful benefit to his client it must be confessed, and 
treated the Court with a freedom that would scarcely have been 
tolerated south of the Border. At one period he refused to go 
on with his speech in the face of judicial interruptions, and when 
Braxfield was about to proceed to charge the jury, he sprang to 
his feet and shook his fist at the Bench, calling out: “Hang my 
client, if you daur, my Lord, without hearing his defence.” We 
can well understand that “these remarkable words produced the 
greatest sensation in Court.” Clerk, we may add, seems to have 
been entirely in the wrong; but it was three o’clock in the 
morning, and the trial had continued without a break since 
8.45 a.m. on the previous day. 








IDEALISM AND EXPERIENCE. 

An Outline of the Idealistic Construction of Experience. By 
J. B. Baillie, M.A., D.Phil., Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Aberdeen. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 
—In this lucid volume the profound difficulties that underlie an 
idealistic theory of experience are analysed with great elaboration, 
and the idealistic position placed in a new and more helpful 








environment. 


Dr. Baillie points out in his preface that it is not 
enough to make experience intelligible by merely resolving it 
into ideal—that is, intelligible—elements, or by leaving experience 
outside the explanation. The first destroys the duality of subject 
and object; the sécond in justifying the dualism destroys the 
unity of experience. We must “show how experience is from 
one end to the other a realisation of a spiritual principle. We 
must at once do justice to the very form and content of experi- 
ence on the one hand and the nature of spirit on the other. We 
should be able to feel that, in the result, we are in touch with 
actual experience, and also that we are dealing with a single 
principle controlling all its movements. A complete 
idealistic explanation of experience ought therefore to show 
(1) that each phase of experience embodies in a specific way the 
one spiritual principle animating all; (2) that each is distinct 
from every other simply by the way it embodies that principle ; 
(3) that each is connected with the others and so with the 
whole in virtue of its realising that principle with a certain 
degree of completeness; (4) that the whole of experience is a 
necessary evolution of the one principle of experience through 
various forms, logically connected as a series of stages manifesting 
a single principle from beginning to end. Such an explanation 
must have the character of developmental construction.” Dr. 
Baillie develops his idealistic argument from this point of view. 
Various modern thinkers, he points out, adopt his general 
position “that subject and object constitute the life of experi- 
ence and develop pari passu from the very first, and in develop- 
ing give rise to all the wealth of human experience in its various 
forms.” Modern idealism springing from Kant has to face a 
greater knowledge of reality—witness modern germ theories and 
recent discoveries as to the structure of matter—than existed in 
Kant’s time, and has consequently drifted in a direction that does 
not face the reality of universal experience. Both the Kantian 
elements must be preserved if idealism is to stand. The reality 
of universal experience must be asserted as well as the life- 
history of the individual. Lotze deals with this difficulty, and 
reconciles the claims of science to be universal experience with 
the claim of the individual subject to be the source and 
origin of all experience whatever by creating two correspond- 
ing worlds of experience, which are related as cause and 
effect, but coalesce. We thus, as Dr. Baillie 
points out, a new dualism “ falling individual 
subject itself.” These two worlds must be unified, and that is 


never have 


inside the 


achieved by ruling out of existence universal experience per se. 
Pragmatism is the result. The required unity is found in the 
idea of purpose, and, as Mr. Henry Sturt has said, “such a form 
of voluntarism can hardly fail to commend itself to those who 
hold firmly both to idealism and to evolution.” It is not possible 
to attempt here to discuss the new idealism. It certainly 
prescribes for man a destiny that the optimist must cling to, and 
it determines the place of Nature and the Eternal Spirit in a way 
that the prisoners of hope must affirm. “ Nature must be deter- 
mined by and embody a purpose before God is reached and His 
life realised. ..... Nature is spiritualised and conscious in 
Spirit ; Spirit is naturalised and conscious in nature of its own 
life.” The individual can live the life, and so possess the peace 
and unity of the Absolute Spirit and achieve the “Fruits of the 
Spirit.” It is a noble philosophy, in close touch with the practical 
Christian mysticism that has been the invisible life of the Church 
through so many ages. 








EARLY FLORENTINE MEDALLIONS. 

Medallions from Early Florentine History. 
down (Norley Chester). (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
—There is no lovelier treasury of the glories of Nature and Art 
than the plain rising between the marble range of Carrara and 
the purple Appennine, to where “Arno wins us with the fair 
white walls” of “Firenze la bella.” The pictures in this 
volume do not dwell on flowery meadows grazed by white oxen, 


By Emily Under- 


5s. net.) 


or gardens with cypresses and oaks, or on the Tuscan capital’s 
tiara of palaces and towers: they are detached sketches of 
personality and incident adapted from the Chronicles of Villani 
and Dino Compagni and other ancient authors, of which, with 
materials, the author has made admirable use. 
legend that places the subject 
in a curious light. Catiline, 
after his condemnation, and 


her other 
The series 
of Cicero’s “quousque tandem” 
it seems, escaping from Rome 
crossing into Etruria, took shelter in the fortified hill town of 
Fiesole, where he was besieged by the Roman generals sent in his 
pursuit, one of whom, Fiorinus, encamping below on the Arno, 
was surprised and killed by Catiline, who thereupon fell in 
love with his defeated rival’s wife, and was soon afterwards 
himself shut up in Fiesole by an army under one Julius Caesar, 


opens with a 
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which finally captured the town. The victors then pro- 
ceeded to build up a city in the plain, which they called 
Floria, after the vanquished Fiorinus, and from the flowers 
of the surrounding meadows, a name eventually changed 
to Firenze, a corruption of enza fiorita, or “flowery sword.” 
Machiavelli, if we may intrude our own comment, puzzled himself 
with these archaeological arcane, for he says that the city 
was known as “Florentia,” an allusion, like Pliny’s jluentia, 
to the waters of the Arno, but that in commemoration of its 
ancient coloniser, Fiorinus, it also bore his name. Signor 
Villari discusses this as a matter of fable. In the domain of 
recognised history the author exhibits in fine relief the 
conflict of the Roman Emperor, Henry IV., and the terrible 
Pope Hildebrand at the castle of Canossa, when, on the inter- 
cession of the Tuscan Countess Matilda, the barefooted Imperial 
suppliant was granted absolution by the Pontiff. The bright 
narrative of this episode is followed by plunges into the 
bloody wars of the local Guelphs and Ghibellines in connexion 
with various phases of Italian and Sicilian history. We hope 
the writer will soon coin a profile of Cimabue finding the little 
boy Giotto drawing pictures of his sheep on the rocks, or of 
the grandiose lion Marzocco with his paw on his shield, or out- 
line the spot where the poet of the Divine Comedy loved to sit 
gazing at the matchless gates of his “ bel Giovanni.” 








CAMBRIDGE: A BRIEF STUDY IN SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 

Cambridge: a Brief Study in Social Questions. By Eglantyne 
Jebb. (Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. net.)—Miss 
Jebb and her friends have written an admirable little book. It 
gives a pleasant picture of a number of educated and public- 
spirited women devoting themselves to a careful study of social 
problems in the town in which they live. Week after week it is 
our business in these columns to notice controversial, and some- 
times revolutionary, works on social economics. The impression 
which, we think, must remain most vividly with the reader as 
well as with the reviewer is the absolute sterility of the panacea- 
mongering which, disregarding the inevitable bases of human 
society, is for ever proposing the construction of a new heaven 
and a new earth. Miss Jebb and her friends approach the subject 
in amore practical spirit. After reviewing the Cambridge of to-day 
and of yesterday, the beginnings of the new Cambridge, and the 
occupations and trades there carried on, the book passes to a 
dispassionate examination of the problem of “want of employ- 
ment.” “Here” (for the merit of this book is that it deals 
concretely with facts in situ) “we have seen that two causes in 
particular have produced want of employment—the decline of the 
building trade and the preponderance of unskilled labour.” The 
first cause is explained in the narrative of the first three 
chapters. Building operations are on the decrease, and a 
congestion of labour connected with the building trade has not 
yet been relieved. The prospects of economic dispersion are then 
considered. The evil of aggravating the congestion by so-called 
relief works, the self-indulgent panacea of feeble philanthropists, 
is boldly faced. After referring to emigration as an obvious but 
necessarily limited alleviation, the author remarks :—“It is less 
often realised how much would be gained were it easier to move 
men from place to place inside England itself, in an organised 
way, instead of letting them come and go from one part and 
another as mere rumours of work happen to reach them. Tho 
mobility of labour is increasing as regards all trades, but in the 
building trade it is particularly important that its distribution 
should be regulated, because in no one place does the demand for 
this kind of labour ever remain uniform for any considerable 
period” (p. 75). Here, undoubtedly, is one of the keys of the 
situation ; if to mobility in place we add also mobility of adapta- 
tion—i.e., increased versatility of occupation—we have gone a long 
way towards formulating a practicable policy of industrial reform. 
The treatment of the second cause, the undue supply of unskilled 
labour, is equally suggestive. The remedy here, it is argued, is 
more in our own power, and it is concerned mainly with the 
labour of the young. Reasonable members of the manual- 
labouring class do not bring up their children to follow over- 
stocked trades; but hitherto the philanthropic public, which 
encumbers with advice and patronage, has done very little to assist 
them to appreciate and look for the guidance of the market. 
These ladies have accordingly formed a Registry and Apprentice- 
ship Committee, not with a view of reviving obsolete conditions, 
but “ to collect information on this subject, to furnish advice to 
the parents of children leaving school, to help in placing the 
children, and to further by every means in their power their 
instruction in skilled trades.” ‘This sample of the sane and 
practical manner in which social problems are encountered must 
serve as a specimen of the whole. This record, and the work 





which this volume describes, are an admirable pattern for what 
might be done elsewhere, wherever, indeed, there is an intelligent 
and well-disposed leisure class. The book appeals to us strongly, 
amid our current controversies, in that it shows how with a little 
insight and sympathy we can give powerful aid to constructive 
and beneficent influences which, already inherent in our social 
system, require no painful revolution for their realisation ang 
development. 








THE WESTMINSTER PLAYS. 

Lusus Alteri Curantibus R. 8. Mure, J, 
Sargeaunt, J. Gow. (In Domo Ashburnhamiana.)—This volume 
contains the prologues and epilogues of the Westminster play 
for forty years, 1866-1905 (in 1870, 1876, 1884, 1900, and 190] 
the play was intermitted). The prologue, it may be explained 
for the benefit of readers to whom this famous function may not 
be familiar, is in iambics, and contains references to events which 
concern the school, and an obituary of Old Westminsters deceased 
during the year; the epilogue, in elegiacs, deals with some craze, 
fashion, or interest of the day, and is more or less connected 
with the play which has been performed (the rota of the 
plays is Andria, Adelphi, Phormio, Trinwmus, the last being, 
we believe, a comparatively modern addition). A second part 
gives a number of “Carmina et Epigrammata” which treat of 
some topic of the time. So we have Lord Derby’s famous 
answer to an advertising wine merchant that he preferred gout 
to the proffered vintage in “Dulcior est vino, Marce, podagra 
tuo.” Allis admirable, but the backbone of the book, so to speak, 
is to be found in the epilogues. We may take one or two good 
things out of one of the most recent (1905). It opens with two 
golfers, Demea and Micio, on the “ Westminster Links,” playing 
the last hole marked Domus. Demea has reached the green, and 
his ball lies “‘ mortua paene.” He can hole out “ luminibus 
clausis”’; nevertheless he misses—as his betters have done before 
The game is halved, and they begin another round. Micio 
drives off, and “slices” the ball, on which he lays the blame: 
“varium et mutabile semper Accipiter ” (the “Hawk” is a well- 
known kind). He hits Syrus, a Japanese Admiral, who, now 
that the war is over, is anxious to learn the games of Europe. 
Aeschinus, who has been driving a motor “ per horam Quinque et 
triginta millia,” enters pursued by Dromio, a constable, whom he 
squares—“ aurum accipe densum.” Then we have the New Zealand 
football team playing Wales; Ctesipho tries to collar Syrus (who 
has assumed another character), complains “Ter sum conatus 
collo dare brachia circum, Ter frustra refugis,” and is himself 
thrown by Syrus by the jiu-jitsu method. Sostrata appears fresh 
from an attempt to swim the Channel—“ absque freto Anglorum 
semi-animis venio”—and is followed by Sannio, an enthusiastic 
Frenchman, who cries :-— 


Westmonasteriensis. 


him. 


* Vivat et Edvardus, Praetor quoque Londiniensis, 
Et Ludi vivant atque Fretense Cavum,”’ 


this last being the ingenious equivalent of the Channel Tunnel. 
All the epilogues are full of good things; but there is nothing 
better than one which the writer of this notice remembers from 
long ago. Demea has promised to marry Canthara—the names 
may have been different—and take her to America, but is horrified 
to see her in bloomer costume, and exclaims :— 


“Ah! me mare terret, 
Ipsaque tu terres, horrida imago maris.”’ 








THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. 

The Austinian Theory of Law. By Ww. Jethro Brown, LL.D. 
(Camb.), Litt.D. (Dublin). (John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—This 
volume is stated to be an edition of Lectures I., V., and VI. of 
Austin’s “ Jurisprudence,” and of Austin’s “ Essay on the Uses of 
the Study of Jurisprudence,” with critical notes and excursus, 
and the object of the work “is to present, for the use of students 
of legal science, a statement and a critical interpretation of the 
theory of sovereignty and law which has been traditionally 
associated with the name of John Austin.” Dr. Brown defends 
that theory against the attacks of more recent writers; “where I 
feel impelled to differ from Austin, I venture to suggest the lines 
along which a reconstruction of his doctrine appears to me 
possible.” No one to-day will deny what Dr. Brown calls Austin’s 
“extraordinary powers of analysis.” John Stuart Mill paid a great 
tribute to those powers when he dwelt (in a brilliant passage 
here printed) on the educational value of Austin’s writings “as a 
training school for the higher class of intellects......Asa 
mere organon for certain faculties of the intellect, a practical 
logic for some of the higher departments of thought, these volumes 
have a claim to a place in the education of statesmen, publicists, 
and students of the human mind.” This is a tribute that none 








will waive aside, though some may think that Austin applied his 
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prodigious intellect to the task of evolving results from insufficient 
data. His doctrine of sovereignty has been called in question on 
the ground that laws do, in fact, exist in human societies, 
and are, in fact, obeyed, where there is no determinate or 
common superior to whom other members of the particular 
society are subject ; societies where there are laws without a law- 
giver or & law-enforcer. Modern investigations seem to show 
political societies where there is no determinate superior. It is 
not a convincing argument in Austin’s favour to say that in 
England a custom is not a law until it has received the sanction 
of the Courts. Nor can we admit for one moment that a custom 
before it is adopted by the Courts is “merely a rule of positive 
morality.” ‘To assert this is to run in the teeth of facts in order 
to beg the question, The broader conception has to be dealt 
with that among early races the only law seems to be custom 
emanating one knows not whence. Law may, indeed, be regarded 
as a species of command, if that species be taken to include a 
quasi-command issuing from a Sovereign imaginary in fact, but 
treated as real by those who obey the command. The case, how- 
ever, is not one that can be discussed here. So much turns on 
definitions of terms, on particular conceptions involved in the 
phrase “ legal science,” on the premisses upon which this or that 
logical structure is built, that it is wise to avoid a dispute which 
is in some ways as fruitless as it is endless. It is enough to know 
that Austin, on premisses that seemed to him sufficient, built up 
a palace of pure political thought. Dr. Jethro Brown discusses 
with effect in this capable volume Austin’s views, and the various 
modifications, amplifications, and criticisms of his great work. 








UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 

Untrarelled England. By James John Hissey. (Macmillan 
and Co. 16s.)—This book is, like most works of the same kind 
from the same pen, a delightful—and delightfully Pickwickian— 
volume of travel in England. The late Mr. Henley would have 
been justified in considering it the prose romance of the motor- 
car. Mr. Hissey describes his book as Untravelled England. Yet 
his tour, which started from Eastbourne, passed through Sussex, 
Tonbridge, Ashdown Forest, Leatherhead, the Upper Thames, 
Banbury, Coventry, into Wales, and back to his starting-point 
by Salisbury, Lymington, and the New Forest. But Mr. Hissey 
wanders repeatedly from the familiar track. So he sees and photo- 
graphs Mr. Kipling’s house at Burwash, notes at Beaconsfield the 
chair on which Raleigh took his first whiff of tobacco, and listens in 
a village inn to “‘ Hardyisms” like “ He talks gold but pays copper ” 
and “ He had not twopence to rub on a tombstone.” Oddities of 
character, antiquities, history, architecture, literary quotations, 
anecdotes,—all come alike to Mr. Hissey. He revels in them in a 
quite Dickensian spirit, and even to a Dickensian extent that 
assuredly threatens to verge on sentimentality. This is a book that 
can fairly be judged only by quotations. Here is a little rapture over 
an inn :—“ It is worth a month of travelling to discover such an inn. 
Aninn that almost tempted me to scratch Shenstone’s oft-quoted 
lines upon my window there—a window already much scratched 
over with the names of pre-vailway patrons, and had I sinned in 
further scratching it, I should have done so in very good company 
—that is if the scratched signatures were genuine.” Here, again, 
is an excellent bit of condensed description :—* Knightsford is as 
lovely a spot as the traveller in search of the beautiful could 
desire to find; river, hill, rock, spreading wood, grey water-mill, 
ancient bridge with a quaint old inn near by—all combine to 
make a truly delightful picture.” Perhaps Mr. Hissey is found 
at his most “typical,” if not at his best, in this:—“«Our way 
took us along the base of the Cotswold Hills, winding in and 
out of their recesses in level contentment—hills of greeny gold 
that sloped gently down to a fertile land of verdant meadows 
and shady woods which in turn faded into blue, and beyond the 
blue was a suspicion of far-away hills faintly outlined against 
the sky. It was a little-travelled road; in all the fourteen miles 
of quiet beauty from a little beyond Stratford-on-Avon to Broad- 
way, we met only two farmers’ carts and a man on horseback, 
not counting sheep nibbling the wide grassy margins by the 
wayside.” 








ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. 

Abyssinia of To-day: an Account of the First Mission Sent by the 
American Government to the Court of the King of Kings, 1903-19014. 
By Robert P. Skinner. (Edward Arnold. 12s. 6d.)—This is in 
every way an excellent book; it is pleasantly written and con- 
tains some profitable suggestions. Mr. Skinner gives in it an 
account of the experiences of the American Commercial Mission 
to the Court of King Menelik in 1903-4, which he suggested to 
President McKinley three years before, and of which he was the 
head. This volume is valuable in view of the Treaty that was 


recently agreed to, because it indicates who are the forceful 
personages in Abyssinia—the “strength” of King Menelik is 
placed beyond doubt—what will be the special commercial advan- 
tages of the country, and what is the danger involved in such a 
confession as “ We must avow the superiority of the Germans as 
commercial travellers.” The varied scenery and the character- 
istics of the desert races have full justice done to them. There 
are innumerable passages as good and characteristic as this :— 
“Then would come a halt, and out of the darkness would 
issue shrill Abyssinian exclamations and Arabian objurgations, 
which ceased only when an old-fashioned Yankee ‘Damn’ could be 
heard in the storm centre, and then things would be set straight 
again. Finally, when the blackness became so dense as to bear 
down upon our spirits with something of the weight of physical 
oppression, the stars came out as quickly as the sun had dis- 
appeared, and on the distant slopes of Mount Fantallé lion fires 
burst upward, showing where the shepherds minded their flocks 
and wished to frighten the wild beasts away. We none of us 
spoke much after the sun had set. The mysterious spell of an 
African night leaves one speechless with a vague consciousness of 
an invisible choir singing Addison’s hymn of the firmament 
telling its story to the listening earth.” 








THE TRON KIRK OF EDINBURGH. 

The Tron Kirk of Edinburgh, or Christ’s Kirk at the Tron: a 
History. By the Rev. D. Butler, D.D., Minister of the Tron 
Parish. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 21s. net.)—The Very 
Rev. Dr. James Macgregor contributes a chapter of reminiscences 
to this very interesting volume. He was minister of the Tron 
Parish in the later “ sixties,” and, referring to his introduction 
to his charge, he writes: “The parish to which I was inducted 
was unique in many ways—in its history, as this book clearly 
shows, unique as being in the heart of the city and the smallest 
parish in Edinburgh and as being, in the words of my first Pastoral 
Letter, ‘one of the blackest spots on earth.’ It was a dense 
block of buildings intersected by lanes so narrow that the tall 
houses almost touched each other, leaving a mere chink through 
which the heavens were seen. It would have been difficult to find 
anywhere an equal amount of filth, ignorance, and crime within 
an area equally small.” Yet when Defoe visited Scotland he 
thought that the High Street of Edinburgh, on which the Tron 
Kirk stands, was the stateliest street in the world; and it wag 
said of the Cowgate that there was nothing in it that was 
“humble or rustic, but all was magnificent.” In many respects 
the Tron Parish is the most famous in Scotland. Situated 
between the Castle and Holyrood Palace, it was the abode 
of the nobility of Scotland; and some of the innumerable 
closes, courts, and wynds within it will be for ever associated 
with such names as Erskine, George Buchanan, Allan 
Ramsay, Hume the historian, Jenny Geddes, and many others. 
In chap. 13 Dr. Butler settles conclusively that John Ruskin’s 
grandfather was an Edinburgh merchant, and had his place 
of business a little to the west of the present Tron Kirk. This 
fact is all the more interesting because Ruskin himself in 
his “Praeterita” wrote: “Of my father’s ancestors, I know 
nothing.” The Tron Kirk got its name from its proximity 
to the public weighing-beam, called the Salt Tron “to dis- 
tinguish it from the Butter Tron or Weigh-House,” which 
stood further up the street. The ‘Tron not only weighed 
merchandise, but it was also used as a public pillory; those 
found guilty of cheating and swearing falsely, &c., being “ nailed 
to it by the lug.” The Kirk was begun in 1637. There are some 
facts which stand out in its history. After the battle of Dunbar 
it is probable that Cromwell himself preached in it. When 
Prince Charles Edward returned to Holyrood from Prestonpans, 
he gave full liberty to the ministers of the Edinburgh churches 
to continue their duties on the following Sunday, “ provided 
that in the prayers for the Royal Family no names should be 
specified.” Mr. Hog, a lecturer in the Tron, alone availed him- 
self of this permission, though a suburban clergyman, the Rev. 
Neil MacVicar, prayed as usual for King George by name, and 
added: “And as for this young man who has come among us 
seeking an earthly crown, we beseech Thee, that he may obtain 
what is far better, a heavenly one!” Prince Charles enjoyed this 
story when it was related to him. In 1824 the “ great conflagra- 
tion” took place, in which the old Dutch steeple of the Tron was 
destroyed. The Lord President, the Lord Advocate, and the Lords 
of Session all manfully assisted in quenching the fire. For many 
years the citizens of Edinburgh have brought in the New Year 
round the Tron Kirk with real Scottish seasonable jollification. 
But this custom is happily dying out. There are many excellent 
illustrations of scenes in Old and New Edinburgh and of church 
plate, and many portraits. Dr. Butler deserves much con- 
gratulation on the excellence of his volume. 
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NYASALAND. 

Nyasaland wnder the Foreign Ofice. By H. L. Duff. (G. Bell 
and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Duff is a member of the British 
Central Africa Administration, and he has written almost every 
word of this book amid the scenes of which it treats. This is 
sufficient to explain its freshness, its detail, and its accuracy. 
Many of the articles were written for the Field, and the 
book itself first appeared in 1903. This edition contains a great 
deal that is new, and adds to its good collection of photographs 
one of Brigadier-General Sir W. H. Manning, K.C.M.G., C.B. It 
will be remembered that Nyasa is no longer under the Foreign 
Office. It has passed, like Uganda and East Africa, into the hands of 
the Colonial Office. The late Lord Salisbury once described the 
early Nyasa settlements as splendid monuments of British energy 
and enthusiasm. Mr. Duff recognises the foundation work effected 
by missionary enterprise in tropical Africa, and even now hopes for 
much from the good feeling which exists between missionaries 
and the lay community. But the true history of Nyasaland 
begins with its direct administration by the Imperial Government. 
Scarcely a score of years ago it was little more “than a blank in 
the map of Africa.” Now a railway, the total length of which 
will be one hundred and twelve miles, is being built from Port 
Herald, on the Lower Shiré, to Chiromo, and thence to Blantyre, 
in the Shiré Highlands. Already sixty miles are open to traffic. 
On the highways, too, motor-bicycles can go at a high rate 
of speed. ‘There is a marked improvement in public health, 
due to the fact that means have been found to combat the 
blackwater fever, which used to be responsible for the death 
of one half the Europeans who came ‘out. Cotton planta- 
tions are being extensively established, and the tobacco 
which is now grown, and which is said to be of good quality, 
is admitted free to the Transvaal, thus being well able to 
compete with other brands. As in all parts of Africa, the 
labour problem is a serious one. Its seriousness in Nyasa arises 
from the fact that, although there is an abundance of workers, 
agriculturists cannot get them at the right time,—viz., in the 
wet season. The requisite labour—to make ends meet—is done 
in the native gardens by the women ; and the men, hating as they 
do to work in cold and inclement weather, are content to live at 
home once they have done in the fine season the month’s annual 
labour they each do to earn money forthe Hut-tax. (The husband 
has to pay this tax and keep his wife in clothes, costing three 
shillings per annum, while the wife has to do “ the requisite work ” 
and keep the hut plastered! The Hut-tax amounts to three 
shillings per head. In 1901 the total amount thus raised was 
thirty thousand pounds. The Protectorate is expected to become 
self-supporting soon.) Mr. Duff sees that no remedy for the 
labour problem can be got from legislation. ‘‘ Human nature 
cannot be altered by a stroke of the pen.” Its solution will be 
found in the salvation of the Bantu, who is a strange mixture, 
exceedingly low morally and mentally. That salvation will come 
only through personal influence and the influence of events. The 
book has much to say of wars, chiefs, customs. We commend the 
chapter on “Big Game” specially. ‘“ Nyasa affords probably the 
finest sport obtainable in Africa to-day.” 








THE WRITINGS OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 

The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi. Translated into 
English by Father Paschal Robinson. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.)—The writings of St. Francis of Assisi afford 
us little, if any, information as to the life of their author. 
Accordingly, however, to their latest editor, they reflect his 
personality, and “are at once formidably mystic and exquisitely 
human.” This is the verdict of a Roman Catholic priest, 
and will not, we think, be that of the ordinary layman. To 
us the human element seems far to seek, and only in two or three 
sentences do we recognise the St. Francis by whose poetic portrait 
his simple disciple charmed the world. Here is an exhortation 
which recalls the legends :—* Let them [the brothers] take care 
not to appear exteriorly sad and gloomy like hypocrites, but let 
them show themselves to be joyful and contented in the Lord, 
merry and becomingly courteous.” The Franciscan “ Rule,” as it 
is here given, is interesting, but it is impossible not to be dis- 
agreeably struck by the very real tyranny which was to underlie 
the humble demeanour of Superiors, who must not assume the 
name of Prior. The uncertain food, obtained only by begging, 
the “mean,” insufficient clothing patched with sackcloth, the 
exaltation of silence, and the reiterated injunctions to the friars 
to practise self-contempt and welcome the ill opinions of others, 
are self-imposed hardships the spiritual value of which the 
modern mind has no longer the power to perceive. The same 
change of standpoint renders the ecstatic utterances of the saint 








ee 
in adoration of such personifications as Queen Wisdom, Lady 
Poverty, Lady Charity, Sister Death, and Brother Sun well-nigh 
incomprehensible. That St. Francis was a man of genius no ong 
who thinks about this history of Christianity can possibly doubt. 
but the common estimate of his genius will not be enhanced by 
reading Father Paschal Robinson’s edition of his writings, 








THE LAST DAYS OF WASHINGTON. 

Letters and Recollections of George Washington: being Letters to 
Tobias Lear and Others between 1790 and 1799, showing the. First 
American in the Management of his Estate and Domestic Affairs, 
with a Diary of Washington’s Last Days kept by Mr. Lear. Tus. 
trated from Rare Old Portraits, Photographs, and Engravings, 
(A. Constable and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—The late Sir Leslie Stephen 
once confessed to J. R. Lowell that he “had a little prejudice to 
get over in the matter of Washington—he was so infernally 
respectable.” The letters and recollections which Mrs. Louisa 
Lear Eyre has put together in this volume would not perhaps 
succeed in removing the prejudice, but they certainly represent 
the “ First American” in an intensely human and very business. 
like aspect. Tobias Lear was tutor to Washington’s adopted 
children, and afterwards his private secretary, remaining in close 
association with him until his death in December, 1799; and his 
diary is the main source of information for the fatal illness 
and the last hours of his chief. As such, it has been largely 
drawn upon by Washington's biographers. Besides the letters 
addressed to him, we are given copious extracts from the 
miscellaneous correspondence of Washington relating to his 
private affairs during the later years of his Presidency and after 
his retirement. It must frankly be admitted that their public 
interest is almost nil, and that their writer would have 
been the first to disclaim all literary pretensions for them. 
They are the plain matter-of-fact letters of a Virginian 
country gentleman to his bailiff, to breeders of stock, to agri- 
cultural experts, to mechanical engineers, to lawyers and land- 
agents, and even on occasion to a “ Colonel” who has apparently 
been speculating in “ soldiers’ certificates.” This last communica- 
tion, by the way, which will be found at p. 245, is not unworthy 
of some of the laconic epistles of our own Iron Duke, with whom 
in attention to detail and cool good sense Washington has many 
points of resemblance. Served up as they are with nothing in 
the way of commentary or elucidation, and with a very confused 
system of arrangement, these letters will hardly find a large 
public in this country ; and so far as we can gather, they have all 
seen the light of day in one form of publication or another on the 
other side of the Atlantic. With more skilful editing and arrange. 
ment, and with a boldly applied pruning-hook, they would supply 
material for a vivid and sympathetic sketch of Washington in 
the réle of Cincinnatus. 








LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF SAMUEL GRIDLEY 
HOWE. 

Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe. Edited by his 
Daughter, Laura E. Richards. (John Lane. 16s. net.)—S. G. 
Howe was known in after life by the admirable work which he 
did for the blind. He was settled in Boston (U.S.), where he 
became the chief of the first institute for the blind. His name is 
specially connected with that of Laura Bridgman. It was his 
ingenuity, inspired by his enthusiasm for suffering humanity, 
which reached an intelligence lacking, it must have seemed, all 
channels of communication with the outer world. This volume 
reveals a most interesting personality. He had what may be 
called a “stormy youth,” which worked no real damage, but was 
accompanied by plenty of thunder and sheet-lightning. “He 
was born with a passion for practical joking,” says his daughter. 
One of his freaks was to lead the President’s horse—he was at 
Brown University—up to the fourth story. It always amused 
him to think of the “old horse, stretching his meek head 
out of the window and whinnying mournfully to his amazed 
master passing below.” He took his medical degree at 
Harvard in 1824, and then the Hellenic fever laid hold of 
him, and he went to help the Greeks in their fight for freedom. 
He wrote copious letters home in which he related his experi- 
ences. His enthusiasm for the cause never failed, but if he ever 
cherished illusions as to the people they did not last long. The 
Greek soldier had some merits; he was hardy, and he could live, 
and was content to live, on very little. But he had no idea of 
discipline or obedience, and “in an European army he would be 
called a coward he cannot be brought to enter a breach, 
to charge an enemy who has a wall before him, or to stand up 
and expose himself to fire.” As for the officers, they stood con- 
siderably below the men in Howe’s esteem. Nor did he think 
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highly of the adventurers whom the Greek cause brought 
n the other hand, he expresses a high opinion of 
Ibrahim had great military ability, and he 


very 
into the field. O 


him Pasha. 
smadle assumed, if he did not possess, the virtue of 


This is an interesting volume, but the reader need 
r himself bound to go through it from cover to 


generosity. 
not conside 
cover. 








KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

King’s College, Cambridge. By C. R. Fay. (J. M. Dent and 
Co. 2s. net.)—Mr. Fay’s pen and Mr. Edmund H. New’s pencil 
combine to make a very pleasing volume. Perhaps the strongest 
point is the description of the architecture and the topographical 
details. Asa whole, the College is overshadowed by its chapel, 
and the efforts of later generations to redress the balance, so to 
speak, have not been very happy. The outcome, too, of the 
foundation has fallen far short of its promise. Its resources put 
it, but little behind the first of the Colleges, but it went through 
a long period of eclipse, when academically it was absolutely 
insignificant. Happily this has now been set right, and it has 
taken the place to which its capabilities entitle it. These things 
Mr. Fay explains with as much regard to filial piety as truth 
permitted. We must not forget to mention the interesting 
appendix on the College windows which the Provost has con- 
tributed. King’s had the good fortune to save them when Puritan 
iconoclasm was busy with the destruction of such vanities. An 
official did come down to inspect; he reported that there were 
“1,000 superstitious pictures to be destroyed,” and received his 
fee of 6s. 8d. Luckily nothing was done. Dr. James thinks that 
Cromwell interfered to save them. He was an East Anglian, and 
he may have felt that it would not serve his cause to destroy one 
of the great glories of the country; anyhow, they escaped, and 
whatever damage they have suffered has come from time or from 
incompetent restorers. 








A PASTORAL BISHOP. 

A Pastoral Bishop: a Memoir of A. Chinnery-Haldane. By 
Thomas Isaac Ball, LL.D. (Longmans and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Chinnery-Haldane was ordained in the Anglican Church, but 
passed the greater part of his ministerial life in the Scottish Epis- 








copal Church. After a curacy of two years’ duration at Calne, he | 
went to Edinburgh, where he spent ten years, and thence to | 


Ballachulish. From this place, after five years, he was elected 


to the bishopric of Argyll and the Isles in succession to Dr. | 


Mackarness. (He had become, in 1881, Dean of the Cathedral.) 
The election was unanimous,—a fact which indicates the great- 
ness of the change that has taken place since the days of 
Dr. Ewing, who filled the See up to the year 1874. To 
read the chapter in which Dr. Ball summarises the Bishop’s 
theological views, and then to recall Dr. Ewing’s beliefs, is indeed 
a curious experience. The frontispiece, which represents him 
in elaborate episcopal robes, is itself not a little significant. We 
do not propose to go into the subject, but it may be mentioned 
that the Bishop had serious doubts about the validity of lay 
baptism, and that he valued confession, not for any “ direction ” 
that may be implied in the practice, but for its absolving 
power. But he was not hostile to the Higher Criticism, and 
held distinctly a doctrine of Progressive Revelation. In his views 
about the invocation of saints he “shrank from approving even 
the moderate amount of invocation involved in the ora pro 
nobis.” The picture of the personality of the man is one of 
much grace and attraction. 








THE CITIES OF PROVENCE. 

Romantic Cities of Provence. By Mona Caird. Illustrated from 
Sketches by Joseph Pennell and Edward M. Synge. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 15s. net.)—This book does not by any means, like some 
of its kind, depend for interest and attractiveness on its illustra- 
tions. They are very pretty, and personally we like them better 
than the coloured pictures so much the fashion. The names of 
the artists are a warrant for their superior quality. Mrs. Caird’s 
book is worth reading. She has an easy style, though rather too 
abundant in long words and adjectives. Some of her pages, 
indeed, remind us of the plain of the Crau scattered over with 
stones, which she describes so picturesquely. But this is chiefly 
when she gives way to acertain love of moralising, rather out of 
place, one ventures to think, in a book of this kind. However, 
Provence has laid hold on this one of its pilgrims in a thoroughly 
satisfactory fashion. She has heard “the song of the Rhone” as 
well as “the silence of the Crau”; and if there are, as she 
suggests, many travellers by the rapide who realise nothing of 
the history and the poetry of the “ bare, flat, sun-scorched land” 


} 





they are whirled through, we can only hope that her book may 
fall into their hands and enlighten their ignorance. It is rather 
a pity that its size and weight make it inconvenient as a travelling 
companion; but something has to be sacrificed to good print and 
illustrations. 








THE DEFENCE OF THE REALME. 

The Defence of the Realme. By Sir Henry Knyvett, 1596. With 
Introduction by Charles Hughes. (Clarendon Press. 5s. net.)— 
Sir Henry Knyvett, of Charlton, near Malmesbury, drew up his 
scheme for the organisation of the Militia with an especial 
reference to his own county of Wiltshire. As Mr. Hughes puts 
it, “the general idea of Knyvett’s pamphlet is that if the man- 
hood of England were properly organised the country might be 
made safe against invasion.” ‘The bearing of the case on present- 
day problems is direct. Sir Henry, from whom the families of 
Lord Suffolk—still in the same place—and the Dukes of New- 
castle and Rutland are descended, shows himself very zealous in 
the matter. It is curious to see that his weapon is the longbow. 
His numbers are somewhat strange. He gives the figures for 
three Wiltshire hundreds, and makes them to be 3,676 of men 
between eighteen and fifty, while the lads (ten to eighteen) are 
3,698, and the old (fifty to seventy-five) are 1,316. The lads’ 
number is nearly three times too large, and the old men’s half as 
large again as it should be. But then he tells us that Richard IT. 
in the “ Eighth yeare of his Raigne did joye in the appearance and 
muster before him of three hundred thousand horsemen”! The 
book as a whole is exceedingly interesting as well as curious, and 
Mr.,Hughes deserves the gratitude of students, not only of 
history but of military science, for his discovery of Sir Henry 
Knyvett’s pamphlet. 








SIR WILLIAM FLOWER. 

Sir William Flower. By R. Lydekker. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume of the “ English Men of Science” 
Series. Naturally it is chiefly devoted to the scientific achieve- 
ments of the man. Mr. Lydekker describes in successive chapters 
Sir William’s work at the College of Surgeons and the Natural 
History Museum and as President of the Zoological Society. 
He then sketches his “ General Zoological Work,” following this 
chapter with special accounts of his ‘‘ Work on the Cetacea” and 
in the province of anthropology. Much as Sir William Flower 
achieved in other provinces of research, it was in this last that 
he made his most interesting contributions to knowledge. We 
have learnt to expand the significance of the maxim, “'The proper 
study of mankind is man.” The study of vanished or vanishing 
races is one which has special claims on the more durable portions 
of mankind. The first chapter gives a sketch of Flower’s life. It 
was one of uninterrupted success, and the only thing wanting to 
it was a somewhat longer span. He died in his sixty-eighth 
year, before he had reached old age, as that term is now commonly 
understood. He seems to have been a believer in the theory that 
change of work is recreation. Some doubtless there are with 
whom this theory works out well in practice; for most men it is 
a perilous heresy. 








BRIER-PATCH PHILOSOPHY. 

Brier-Patch Philosophy. By William J. Long. Illustrated by 
Charles Copeland. (Ginn and Co. 6s.)—When Mr. Long is 
describing the habits of animals, and telling us stories about 
them, he is interesting and readable; but when he puts his 
own ideas into the mouth of a wild rabbit, the result is apt 
to be a little tedious. This didactic rabbit is very fierce, 
and bites everything in his way, whether it be a cat bird’s- 
nesting, or the philosophy of Kant. The chapter “On Training 
up a Cub in the Way He Should Go” is perhaps the best, and the 
descriptions of the kindergarten principles of teaching shown by 
mother animals in educating their young are written in a lively 
way. Mr. Copeland’s illustrations are good; the frontispiece of 
the angry rabbit is drawn with a delicate touch, and the full-page 
illustration called “ Wandering Alone in the Vast Silence and 
Mystery of Nature” is attractive, as are also some of the small 


pictures, 








THE OLD ROOF-TREE. 

The Old Roof-Tree: Letters of Ishbel to her Half-Brother, Mark 
Latimer. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—Something of an intro- 
duction to tell us the point of view from which “ Ishbel ” observes 
the things and persons that she writes about would have been 
useful. She has something to do, it would seem, with Australia, 
for she resents the “astounding ignorance” which some people 
show of that country and its institutions. More than this we find 
it hard to discover. It would not be profitable to discuss the 
opinions which she formulates from time to time. These might 
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be significant if we knew the conditions under which they have 
come into existence. Still, the book may be read with pleasure. 
There is some force of expression; there are fine touches of 
description ; there is a certain originality of thought. One petty 
criticism we must make, because it touches on a thing which 
recurs in books of this kind with a quite incomprehensible 
frequency. Why is Latin almost invariably misquoted in them ? 


** Post molestum senectutem 
Nos habebat humus,” 


so stand the last two lines of a well-known drinking-song. 


The Thames from Chelsea to the Nore. By Thomas R. Way and 
Walter G. Bell. (John Lane. 42s. net.)—We have lately had 
several books about the Thames, but none in which the lower 
course of the river is more graphically pictured. Mr. Way has 
studied his subject under various conditions, and always gives us 
something well worth looking at. He avails himself of the remark- 
able effects produced by the London atmosphere, especially when 
such an object as the dome of St. Paul’s is part of the scene. 
“St. Paul’s under Snow” is a striking picture, but we should 
like to have seen it as it stands up in a golden haze on a fine 
summer’s day. It is then one of the most beautiful things in the 
world. Of the other drawings we would mention “ From Rosher- 
ville Gardens,” “In the Estuary near Leigh,” “The End of the 
Journey: Southend,” a derelict sloop, and “Afterglow, Lower 
Pool,” done in colour. 


The Gate of Death: a Diary. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—This is a very striking book. It describes with extreme minute- 
ness the mental and physical sensations of the author as he 
approaches “the gate of death.” The story of a dangerous 
accident and a long convalescence is so told as to take powerful 
hold upon the reader, and it is difficult to lay the book down. It 
has all the fascination of a confession, a confession which con- 
vinces the reader of its essential truth, though it is disfigured by 
a certain morbidity. This, perhaps, was inevitable. A deliberate 
attempt to recall, write down, and perpetuate the passing emotions 
caused by pain, illness, and the immediate expectation of dis- 
solution is of necessity somewhat morbid. The conclusion, how- 
ever, is not discouraging. The author returns to a normal condition 
of mind and body with an intensified belief in the paramount value 
and reality of two things,—religious faith and human affection. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 


OF ROME and its Influence upon the Production and 
the Distribution of Literature. 
A Study of the History of the Prohibitory and Expurgatory Indexes, 
together with Some Consideration of the Effects of State Censorship and 
of Censorship by Protestants. By GEO. HAVEN PUTNAM, Litt.D., 
« Author of “Authors and their Public in Ancient Times,” * Books and 
their Makers in the Middle Ages,” ** The Question of Copyright,” &c. 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth, 21s. net. Vol. I. ready. Vol. II, immediately, 
“ A work of minute and exact learning, full of interest for students of the 
history of literature in general and especially of Roman theology.”—Scotsman, 
“Dr. Putnam is a trained and experienced historian.”—Exposttory Times, 
** This learned and elaborate work.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“* We hope that the second volume of this work will be as thorough and 
interesting as the first.’’—Morning Post. 
“ Dr. George Haven Putnam has produced in this book what to students of 
history will be a valuable work of reference.”—Birmingham Post. 


THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. 
By RICHARD MUTHER, Ph.D. Translated from the German, and 
Edited, with Critical Notes, by Grorce Krieuy, Ph.D. With 83 Illus- 
trations, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut edges, in box, 21s. net. 
« Eminently readable and stimulating ; should find a place upon the shelves 
of every art library.” —Observer. 
«* For a conception of the charm of the author's style and the comprehensive 
nature of his treatment of the various masters influencing the styles and 
phases of art, we must refer the reader to the work itself.” 


E FAMILY —Belfast Northern Whig. 
TH . 
An Ethnographical and Historical Outline, with Descriptive Notes, planned 
as a Text-book for the use of College Lecturers and Directors of Home- 
Reading Clubs. By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS, Ph.D.  8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d, net. 
* Seldom has a woman made so important and solid a contribution to the 
proper study of mankind.” —Yorkshire Observer. 


CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS OF 
THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


By ELSIE WHITLOCK ROSE. With 4 Photogravures and 200 other 

Illustrations from Original Photographs, and a Map, by Vina Hunt 
Francis. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut edges, in box, 21s. net. 

**One of these fortunate travellers has written the account of their delight- 

ful travels; the other has illustrated it with beautiful photographs they 

have succeeded in their object, these two ladies of the title-page, in a really 

remarkable way....... One of the best books we have read for many a day.” 

—Spectator, 


PRINCESSES AND COURT LADIES. 
By ARVEDE BARINE. Fully Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, in 
box, 12s. 6d. 
** Every phrase is made to tell; and to his neat, sparkling style and touch 
of irony the writer adds an unfailing sense of the dramatic.”— Birmingham Post. 
“The whole book is admirably written.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, P 


NEW LIST 








NOW READY, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK, 





WERNER LAURIE’S LIST. 


PAGES FROM AN ADVENTUROUS 





LIFE, 


By “Dick Donovan” (J. E. Preston Muppock). Yo 
fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. v 
Few living authors have had a more varied or adventurous career 
Muddock, who, under his nom de guerre, is known the wide weet —_ me 


boy he was in India during the great Mutiny. He was acquain i 

Sahib, he saw the arrest of the King of. Oude, and — mony = 
George, Bombay, when two rebels were blown from the guns. Subsequentie 
he roamed through Australia, and saw many phases of life as gold-di y 
stock-driver, and prospector. He had some curious adventures in China 





iui ino we of the world; and saw exciting scenes in America 
A Sidelight on the Thaw Case. 
THE PRISONER AT THE BAR. Side. 


lights on the Administration of Criminal Justice. By Arraug 
Train, Assistant District Attorney in New York County, 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


What is Crime ?—Who are the Real Criminals?—The Arrest—The Police 
Court—The Trial of Misdemeanours—The Grand Jury—The Law's Delays— 
Red Tape—The Trial of Felonies—Women in the Courts—Tricks of the Trade 
—The Jury—The Witness. 


WHERE SHAKESPEARE SET HIS 
STAGE. By E ise Laruror. With numerous Full. 
page Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 








PROOFS OF LIFE AFTER DEATH. 
By R. J. Taompson. A Collation of Opinions as to a Future 
Life by the Most Eminent Scientific Men and Thinkers of 
the Day. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








New Book by the Author of “ The Opai Sea.” 
STUDIES IN PICTURES. An Introduction to 


the Famous Galleries. By Jonn C. Van Dyke. 42 IIlns- 
trations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





PHRASES AND NAMES: their Origins 
and Meanings. By Trencn H. Jounson. Crown 8yo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. net. 





ESSAYS ON GLASS, CHINA, SILVER, &c. 
In connection with the Willet-Holthuysen Museum Collec. 
tion, Amsterdam. By Frans Coenen, Conservator of the 
Museum. With 32 Illustrations, crown 4to, 6s. net. 





THE MUSIC LOVERS’ LIBRARY. Vol. III. 
3s. 6d. each net. 


CHATS WITH MUSIC LOVERS, By Doctor 
Annie W. Patrerson. Crown 8vo. 

How to Enjoy Music—How to Practise—How to Sing—How to Compose— 
How to Read Text-Books--How to Prepare for Examinations—How to Get 
Engagements— How to Appear in Public—How to Conduct—How to Preside 
at the Organ—How to Teach—How to Organise Musical Entertainments—How 
to Publish Music. 

Vol. I. CHATS ON VIOLINS, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Vol. Il. STORIES FROM THE OPERAS, 


Davipson. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


By Ouaa Racster. Fully 


By Guapys 


THE LIBRARY OF SPORTS. 
2s. 6d. each net. 


THE COMPLETE FISHERMAN. By W. M. 


GALLICHAN. Illustrated. 


THE GOLFER’S MANUAL. By A. Butuer. 


With an Introduction by Dr. Macnamara. Illustrated. 


THE COMPLETE BRIDGE-PLAYER. 


By “ Cur CAVENDISH.” 


NEW FICTION. 
With Decorated Cover Designs, 6s. 
LIFE’S SHOP WINDOW: a Novel. 


Author of “Six Women,” Vicroria Cross. 


THE KING’S WIFE. 
‘©2835 MAYFAIR.” By Frank Ricuarpsoy, 


Author of “ The Bayswater Miracle.” 
THE HUSBAND HUNTER. 
BLINDMAN’S MARRIAGE. 


WARDEN. 
THE PERSECUTED. By Frep Wuisnaw. 
ROGER DINWIDDIE, SOUL DOCTOR. 


By A. M. Irvine, Author of “ The Specialist.” 











By the 


By HELENE VACARESCO. 


By Otrvia Roy. 
By FLORENCE 








WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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THE “R.T.S.” ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST READY.—A HANDSOME FOLIO (16} by 11f in.) 
BOUND IN WHITE CLOTH GILT, GILT TOP. 
PRICE i6s. net. 


SCENES in the LIFE of OUR LORD 


, in 24 Original Coloured Drawings by HAROLD COPPING 
amare A stout artistic paper), Described by the LORD BISHOP 
OF DURHAM. 

In the year 1905 the Religious Tract Society arranged for Mr. Harold 
Copping to visit Palestine and prepare a series of drawings illustrating the 
. re and incidents of Holy Scripture. . 
ur Copping went to the original sites, and from the unchanging East has 
ht back the details of landscape, feature, and clothing which are 
a al to a true representation of Bible Scenes. He has proved that it is 
ae to be exact and realistic without approaching the grotesque. A fine 
ritual feeling enters into all his work. The picture tells its own story at a 
o ae more than that, it carries with it an appeal of its own. 
The ‘Bishop of Durham (Dr. Handley C. G. Moule) provides for Mr. 
Copping’s pictures a series of brief comments on the scenes portrayed. The 
spiritual import of the incident is drawn out by a master hand, and the work 
thes becomes an aid to orderly reflection on the life and ministry of our 


Lord. 
JUST READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Dr. HORTON. 


FOR DAWN OR TWILICHT. 


An Anthology Selected from the Writings and Sermons of R. F. HORTON, 
M.A., D.D., and Arranged for daily use by Alice Tatton. 

The sermons and other works of the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton lend themselves 
readily to the purposes of an anthology, for they abound in passages which 
can be isolated from their context whilst still preserving their clearness of 
meaning and felicity of expression. This collection of such passages is 
especially strong upon the side of experimental religion. Such a work is 
fitted to be the daily companion either of assured believers or of those who 
are seeking guidance and counsel. 


JUST READY.—NEW POPULAR EDITION. 


Demy Svo, 3s. 6d., 848 pages, cloth gilt. 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK. 


An Introduction to the Study of Sacred Scripture, by the late JOSEPH 
ANGUS, M.A., D.D, Thoroughly Revised and in part Rewritten by 
the late SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., Author of the “‘ Handbook to the 
Grammar of the Greek Testament,” ‘* Handbook to Old Testament 
Hebrew,” &c. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says ‘Dr. Angus’ manual has grown remarkably 
during the past half-century, under the influence of modern scholarship and 
recent research ; and in its new form should renew its undeniable hold upon 
the Bible student of to-day.”’ 

The Daily News says “A valuable aid to Biblical students and to the 
intelligent layman who wishes to keep abreast of the latest scholarship in the 
realm of Biblical interpretation.” 





JUST READY.—Large crown §Svo, cloth gilt, with a Photo of Bishop 
Welldon as Frontispiece, 2s. 


BE STRONG ! LESSONS FOR YOUNG LIVES. 


By the Right Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., Dean of Manchester, 
sometime Head-Master of Harrow and Bishop of Calcutta, 

The Daily News says :—‘ There is no namby-pambyism in the treatment 
Each sermon 1s a direct appeal to the strong and manly elements in 
character.”’ 

The Record says:—‘‘We commend it as an excellent antidote to loose 
teaching about faith and conduct.”’ 

The Manchester Guardian says :—‘*‘ Though their spirit is robust, there are 
occasional passages of an intimate kind.”’ 

The Scotsman says:—‘*‘They ure characteristic pronouncements of this 
vigorous Anglican preacher.” 


JUST READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


EASTERN MISSIONS FROM A 
SOLDIER'S STANDPOINT. 


By Col. G. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, C.1.E. 

The Standard says:—‘‘ As the views of ove well-known and highly-placed 
military man they have a striking interest of their own.” 

The Church Times says:—** This efficient soldier and administrator, this 
famous fighter of famines, believes in missionaries with all his heart. It is 
rather inspiring.” 

The Western Morning News says :—‘“‘ It is the very thing to send to friends 
and acquaintances who don’t believe in foreign missions.” 


JUST READY, NEW EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO STUDY WILD FLOWERS. 


By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., Examiner 
in Botany for the College of Preceptors. With 12 Coloured Plates and 
57 other Illustrations. 

The Nation says :—‘‘ The chief feature of the book is a key to the orders 
and genera in terms of a simple and valuable floral formula. We have not 
seen certainty more nearly reached in floral classification.” 

The School Guardian says :—‘It is admirably suited alike for the private 
student and as a class-book.” 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY.—Large crown S8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


EVERY BOY'S BOOK OF BRITISH 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Reliable Guide to British Wild Life and Nature-Photography. By W. 
PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.R.H.S. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. LORD AVEBURY. 
The Athenzum says:—‘‘It should certainly prove suflicient to arouse 
enthusiasm for a delightful st udy.” 
The Standard says:—“It is a 
illustrated volume.” 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4 BOUVERIE STREET, and 65 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


most excellently written and brightly 





The Wingless Victory 


A remarkable book (1). 

An enthralling book (2). 

A vivid and able book (3). 

A very remarkable novel (4). 

A novel to read and to remember (5). 

Something quite out of the common (6). 

A book of remarkable strength and glow and insight (7) 

Deserving all the epithets the critics scatter about...... 
“powerful,” “‘moving,” “dramatic,” “emotional ” (8). 


1.—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
2.—GLASGOW EVENING NEWS. 
3.—EVENING STANDARD. 
4.—OUTLOOK. 


5.— TRIBUNE. 
6.—DAILY MAIL. 

7.— STANDARD. 
8.—BLACK AND WHITE. 


The Wingless Victory 
By M. P. WILLCOOKS, 


TIMES. —** Such books are worth keeping on the sheives, 
even by the classics, for they are painted in colours 
that do not fade.” 

The Wingless Victory. By M. P. Willcocks. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COMPANIONS IN THE SIERRA 


A New Novel. By CHARLES RUDY. Crown #vo, 6s. 
With an Introduction by R. B, CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 





On April 30 will be published the first volume in a new series, 
STARS OF THE STAGE (Edited by J. T. GREIN), entitied 


ELLEN TERRY 


By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE FALL OF NAPOLEON 


By OSCAR BROWNING, Author of “ The Boyhood and Youth of 
Napoleon.” Copiously Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 





*,* The story of the fall of Napoleon has never been adequately written for 
English readers. The present volume attempts to supply this omission. The 
, ative begins with Napoleon's return to Paris after the Russian disaster, It 
yives a nplete a unt of the campaigns of 1513 and 1814, based very largely 
upon personal knowledge of the battlefields, The life in Elba is painted, and the 


detail. The book concludes with a 
surrender at Aix, which has never before been 


marvellous march to Paris dealt with m 
minute account of Napoleon's 
properly presented in an English dress, and leaves Napoleon on board the 


* Northumbs 


WOMEN OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 


CHRONICLES OF THE COURT OF NAPOLEON Il. 
By FREDERIC LOLIEE. With an Introduction by Ricuarp WHITEING 
and 53 Full-page Illustrations, 3 in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

STANDARD.—“ A remarkable book, vivid and pitiless in its description of the 
intrigue and dare-devil spirit which flourished unchecked at the French Court.” 


LIFE OF LORD CHESTERFIELD 


An Account of the Ancestry, Personal Character, and Public Services of 
the Fourth Earl of Chestertield. By W. . CRAIG, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL AND 
OTHER ODDITIES. . 


By FRANK FINN, B.A. (Oxon.), F.Z.S., late Deputy-Superintendent of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. With numerous Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON’S CONQUEST 
OF PRUSSIA, 1806 . . 


By F. LORAINE PETRE, Author of “ Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland, 
1806-1807." An Introduction by Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., E.G. 
Maps, Battle Plans, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN 
IN POLAND, 1806-1807 . 


A Military History of Napoleon's First War with Russia, verified from un- 
published official documents. By F, LORAINE PETRE. With 16 Full 
page Lilustrations, Maps, and Plans. New Edition, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


rland,’ 











Ready immediately. The MAY issue of 


THE ALBANY REVIEW 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. LIST OF CONTENTS 

Current Events: The Coming Land Bill, The Colonial Conference, The 
Budget, Egypt and Lord Cromer, The Prospects at the Hague; The Bishops’ 
Declaration of January, 1907: a Significant Episode in the Struggle between 
France and the Holy See—PAUL SABATIER; Some Orators at Westminster 

H. W. LUCY (** Toby, M.P.”): Small Holdings and Land Taxation -ERIK 
GIVSKOV: A Rebel—C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P.; The Conservatism of 
Woman—TERESA BILLINGTON; Mr. Arthur Symons as a Critice— 
DESMOND MacCARTHY ; The Territorial Army—MAJOR SEELY. M.P. ; 
Daughters of Joy—HERBERT TRENCH; The American and his Holiday 
Mrs. JOHN LANE: Positivism—C. F. KEARY; A Russian Mother: a 
Personal Narrative (1897-1905), Conclusion—S, A. SAVINKOV (translated by 
Mrs. GARNETT). 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London ; and New York, 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 
RUSSIA AND REFORM 


By BERNARD PARES, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Standard says :—‘“ A really competent and dispassionate 
survey, written with historical perspective and in full view of all 
the facts, political, social, and economic, which make up the forces 
at work in the evolution of the existing situation. Mr. Pares 
writes with ample knowledge, gathered with infinite patience on 
the spot. He possesses, moreover, philosophic insight, the capacity 
to weigh evidence, enviable lucidity of style, and the power to 
draw broad conclusions which, because they are supported by a 
mass of facts, carry conviction to the mind of the reader. We 
have no hesitation in saying that this is the best book on Russia 
which has appeared during the iast decade.” 

The Atheneum says:—* The amount of research in this volume is 
immense—greater, perhaps, than any other book on Russia—and 
the material contained in it is most valuable.” 


EUROPEAN ANIMALS. Their Geo- 


logical History and Geographical Distribution. By R. F, 
ScuarFF, Ph.D., F.L.S. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE & LETTERS OF LAFCADIO 
HEARN. By ELIZABETH BISLAND, 2 vols., Illustrated, 
24s. net. 








DRAMATIC OPINIONS & ESSAYS 
By G. BernarD SHAw. Containing as well a Word on the 
Dramatic Opinions and Essays of G. Bernard Shaw by JAMES 
HuNEKER. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. net the Set. 


SHAKESPEARE & THE MODERN 
STAGE. By Srpney Leer, Author of “A Life of William 
Shakespeare.” Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 














THE ATONEMENT IN LITERA- 
TURE AND LIFE, By Cuarves A. Dinsmore, Author 
of **The Teachings of Dante.” Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


EMMA LADY HAMILTON. A Bio- 


graphy. Compiled from New and Original Documents ; with 
an Appendix of Notes and Letters. By WALTER SICHEL. 
Popular Edition, Revised, with Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
net, 


SPINOZA: a Handbook to the Ethics. 
By J. ALLANSON Picton, Author of “The Religion of the 
Universe,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN 


AUSTRALASIA, A Study in Social Democracy. By 
Victor S. CLARK, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. By E. 


Ray LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 














THE VIRGIL POCKET BOOK 


(Vergilii Musa Consolatrix). Arranged by 5. E. 
WinBoLt. With an Introduction by ARTHUR SIDGWICK. 
16mo, cloth, 2s, net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 





Two New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE FIGHTING CHANCE. By 


Rospert W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The Reckoning,” 
“ Cardigan,” &c. Illustrated by Fred Pegram. 


[Fourth Edition. 
CONFLICT. 


By Constance SMEDLEY, 
Author of ‘* The Heart o’ Gold,” Xe. 


London : A. CONSTABLE and CO., Limited. 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


Detailed Prospectuses of the Works mentioned 
below will be sent post-free on application. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROGERS’ ARISTOPHANEs, 
Feap. 4to, 8s.6d.— READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE PLUTUS OF ARISTOPHANES, with the 
MENAECHME! OF PLAUTUS. 


The Greek Text Revised, and a Metrical Translation on 
opposite pages, together with Introduction and Commentary 
By BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. Also issued 
separately: “Plutus,” 7s. 6d.; “ Menaechmei,” 1s. 6d. 
** All lovers of Aristophanes will welcome the appearance of ano , 
from Mr. Seman -ailledant abe. Se a 





Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE AGE OF JUSTINIAN & THEODORA, 


A History of tho Sixth Century A.D. By WILLIAM 
GORDON HOLMES. Vol. II. (completing the work), 

** He writes with a full knowledge of his subject, and verifies every state. 

ment of importance by copious and most valuable references to the original 

authorities.”—Saturday Review. 


Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE FOREIGN DEBT OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE, 
By T..G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin) 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Mel. 
bourne. 

“ The author puts his book forth as little more than an epitome, or epitome 
of epitomes, but the book is very much more than that. It is a graceful and 
scholarly excursus ; a balance-sheet in which conscience and a fine intuition 
play no slender part.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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*,* It is proposed to complete this edition in five volumes, of which “ The 
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The EARLY DIARY of FRANCES BURNEY 
(Madame D’Arblay), 1768-1778. 


With a Selection from her Correspondence, and from the 
Journals of her Sisters, Susan and Charlotte Burney. Edited 
by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. New Edition, Revised, 2 vols, 
3s. 6d. each. 
** We have not for a long time come across such a land of pure delight in 
the book sense as the volumes which Miss Ellis has here been enabled to put 
before the public.” —Saturday Review. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS. 
Translated by E. W. LANE. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A, 
Litt.D. In 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

“Deserves a wide circulation. It is the handiest version of the English 
translation, and withal, one of the best printed......For those who care more 
for great tiction than ethnology, this re-issue may without hesitation be 
commended.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
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SWIFT. 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. In 12 vols., with 
numerous Portraits and Facsimiles, 5s. each. 
Vol. XI. LITERARY ESSAYS. [ Just published. 


Vol. Xl. FULL INDEX AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
[In the press. 
* An adequate edition of Swift-—the whole of Swift,and nothing but Swift— 
has long been one of the pressing needs of students of English literature 
Mr. Temple Scott has undoubtedly earned the gratitude of all admirers of our 
greatest satirist, and all students of vigorous, masculine, and exact English.” 
—Atheneum., 
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A Novel by SHELLAND BRADLEY, Author of “The 
Doings of Berengaria.” 
NOW READY.—Cloth, 6s. 

“The ‘American Girl’ really has a sense of humour, and knows how to 
use it and how not to use it, for not the least of her merits is the brevity 
which accentuates the lightness and certainty of her sketches......It is not 
only here and there that we come across the writer's skill in sharp and telling 
descriptions or small vivid sketches; it is kept up in an easy flow which 
makes the book very readable......If merit is rewarded, the ‘ American Girl" 
may rest assured of success in her particular style.”"—Academy. 
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